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BY RICHARD HARRIS 


Probably never before has a high American official on a vital mission of 
state been accorded as much adulation after failing at it as Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. The press, bemused by an Administration that has repeatedly 
bested it by presenting public relations as statecraft, gleefully thumped 
Kissinger on the back for having successfully eluded it in the course of 
making a dozen trips to Paris to confer secretly with the North Vietnamese 
about a new peace proposal offered by President Nixon. In their delight at 
the chance to write about something that had at least a modest aura of 
drama about it—only the most banal Administration could have brought 
the press to such a desperate pass that it would describe a man like 
Kissinger as a “swinger’—some Washington reporters on the most 
estimable publications took to behaving like scandal-sheet photographers 
on the Via Veneto. 

Along the way, they managed to accomplish for the White 
House what it could never have hoped to accomplish on its own— 
temporary concealment of what the new proposal actually meant (that 
North Vietnam should give up what it had been fighting a quarter of a 
century for) and what the Administration’s motive was in revealing the 
secret talks (to summon wide public support for a President who claimed 
to have offered a fair and generous peace plan, as the proposal seemed 
until it was analyzed, so that he could renew the bombing of North Viet- 
nam on a larger scale than ever). While these points were made by a few 
columnists before many days had passed, the precious time that the Ad- 
ministration needed to pack up the snow ball and start it rolling down 
Capitol Hill toward the public-at-large was provided by a compliant and 
unwitting press. Momentarily overcome by its own tabloid instincts, it 
allowed itself to be duped into concentrating on Dr. Kissinger’s futile 
travels while the Administration was disarming its critics and fusing the 
bombs. 

There were some unmistakable signs of what was afoot. For 
one, Dr. Kissinger had never held an on-the-record talk with the press 
before the January 26 conference in which he told of his secret talks with 
the North Vietnamese. (That one was on the record to everyone but TV 
sound men, for apparently the Administration did not want to take the 
chance that Dr. Kissinger’s German accent would remind listeners of Dr. 
Strangelove—an omission that went largely unnoticed by the press.) On 
returning from his astounding and successful trip to China, Dr. Kissinger 
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spoke to the press off the record, even though one would have thought that 
the general public certainly had to be persuaded, after a generation of 
fulminations by Mr. Nixon and other leading Republicans against those in 
power on the mainland of China, that the Presidential visit was in this 
nation’s best interests. But, presumably, a sensible policy that is clearly 
sensible does not require the kind of public-relations cover that an un- 
workable policy that seems workable for a time needs. The clearest sign of 
all, though, was that the stories revealing the details of Kissinger’s visits to 
Paris were obviously based on Administration sources, who went to 
staggering lengths to describe the logistics of a failure. 

The New York Times was first in the fatuous rush to create a 
“human-interest” story out of Dr. Kissinger, who, for all his manifold 
talents, is surely the poorest subject in the government for such treatment; 
it was reminiscent of the press’ forlorn hopes that by constantly 
photographing Albert Einstein in a bulky sweater he could somehow be 
made comprehensible. In a front-page account, complete with a picture of 
Dr. Kissinger emerging from a Paris restaurant in the company of a woman 
named Margaret Osmer, who was identified as a CBS television producer, 
Richard Halloran wrote that Dr. Kissinger had described some of his 
adventures to reporters, and added, “Mr. Kissinger, known to some 
Government insiders as ‘Henry the K,’ got a chuckle from newsmen when 
he said: ‘I don’t want to go into all of the details of how it was done, 
because we may want to do it again’.” 

Perhaps the chuckles came from the heady prospect that he 
was going to deceive them again. Or perhaps the chuckles had lingered on 
from another revelation of Henry the K’s during the press conference— 
that when reporters finally caught up with him and Miss Osmer, he had 
already completed a four-hour meeting with Le Duc. Tho, even though, as 
Kissinger told his audience, “a few hundred of you were chasing me around 
Paris rather intensely.” Or perhaps they were still chuckling over his 
cleverness, which he described at some length, in scheduling his trips when 
big news was in the offing—for example, during the Apollo space mission 
and at the time of the price-and-wage announcement—so that reporters 
would be likely to pay less attention to his whereabouts. 

In any event, the newsmen on hand were surely not chuckling 
at Dr. Kissinger’s use of the same technique before their eyes. Although he 
told them that the decision to reveal the secret talks had been made in 
(continued on page 14) 
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Rosebuds to Jane Kurtin, reporter for the Staten Island Advance, for 
calling attention to the barbarous conditions at the Willowbrook State 
School for the mentally retarded in a series of more than 40 articles that 
began on November 15. As a result of Kurtin'’s persistence, the job freeze 
was partially lifted, three separate investigations were announced, and a 
parents’ group was organized. But, sadly, as she points out, the financial 
situation at Willowbrook will probably worsen during the next fiscal year 
because of budgetary freezes... . 

to WABC-TV Eyewitness Geraldo Ri- 
vera for his dramatic and impassioned reporting on Willowbrook, that in- 
cluded films taken during two unannounced visits to what he has described 
as the “big town’s leper colony.” Rivera, who picked up the story in early 
January after two outspoken Willowbrook staff members had been fired, 
has scarcely acknowledged his debt to Kurtin for focusing the first rays of 
publicity on an institution that has brought him national fame and has 
prompted at least one critic to label him “something of a local superstar.” 
Despite this ungracious behavior, Rivera clearly was responsible for 
maximizing television's ability to cover this kind of story. Following his 
series, he appeared on the “Dick Cavett Show’ and anchored a half-hour 
documentary (produced by Steve Skinner) entitled “Willowbrook: The 
Last Great Disgrace,” in which he contrasted California’s enlightened 
programs for the retarded with the snake pits of New York. That show 
dubbed the “ ‘Willowbrook’ Whammo" by Variety, pulled high ratings and 
was particularly notable for its lack of “balance,” the traditional staple of 
the documentary. “We havent given the people who run the New York 
program equal time to give their side of the story,” Rivera stated during 
one of the stand-ups, “for as Edward R. Murrow once said, ‘On some 
stories there is no other side’.” 


[MORE] 


Ralph Ginzburg went to jail February 17 to begin serving a three-year 
sentence—some nine years after the journalist-turned-publisher was first 
convicted of sending obscene matter through the mails. Much has been 
said lately about the obsolete standards by which Ginzburg’s publications— 
Eros and The Housewife’s Handbook of Selective Promiscuity—were 
judged obscene. Inan editorial February 7, The New York Times declared 
that “it seems a capricious application of justice to send a man to jail for 
activities which, for better or for worse, are today carried on by many 
others as a profitable industry.” Nevertheless, the Times failed to point out 
that Ginzburg’s books are innocent in comparison to the fare available 
today. And the editorial writer felt compelled to remind his readers that 
Ginzburg is “hardly. .. an idealistic civil libertarian who serves the cause of 
Beauty, Truth and Love’. He has always looked to us much more like a 
shabby and commercial exploiter of a lucrative market.” 

The Times did not feel compelled to remind its readers that in 
1966, three days after the U.S. Supreme Court, in a 5-4 decision, upheld 
Ginzburg 's conviction, the paper congratulated the majority for showing 
“wisdom and moral courage in the subtle and arduous task of upholding 
the law against obscenity while still protecting liberty of expression.” The 
editorial writer noted further that Ginzburg was “strictly an entrepreneur 
in a disreputable business who took his chances on the borderline of the 
law and lost.” While the 1972 editorial recalled that in a dissenting opinion, 
Justice Potter Stewart had warned of “government by Big Brother,” the 
1966 editorial had made no mention of the minority views but had gloated 
instead that “the pornographic racketeers have cause to worry; and their 
defeat is society's gain.” 

The Times’ change of heart is welcomed by civil libertarians, 
but perhaps in lieu of the condescending sneer at a man about to pay an 
absurd penalty, some editorial space should have been devoted to 
apologizing for the enthusiastic applause the newspaper originally 


accorded his conviction. 


Life magazine, which recently “upgraded” its circulation—that is, flushed 
out its low-income, non-consuming subscribers—is now in the process of 
cheapening its product with special advertising sections. The first, slated 

(continued on page 18) 
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No News Across the River 
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In the half-dozen times I have been to Newark on assignment for the New 
York Post, it has always been for some strikingly dramatic story: the Mafia 
Tapes, the Teacher’s Strike, The Riot. The local reporters didn’t always 
like those of us from the Big Town Media who made the 20-minute, all- 
expense-account drive to their city. To many of them, we were—as Larry 
Hall of the Star-Ledger said—just raiding the joint. Plunderers, we 
barreled into the most afflicted of cities, grabbed our loot of sensational 
headlines and rushed away, as ignorant and uncaring as when we arrived. 
Newark was freak city to us, another planet. For a while it had Black Power 
flags flying from the schooltops—by approval of the Bd. of Ed. It had Leroi 
Jones and Anthony Imperiale. It had more bad things—more crime, 
poverty, corruption, Mafia, bad housing, infant mortality, racial conflict, 
hate—than anyplace else in the country. Even when we made some effort 
to portray and understand the city, we usually got it wrong. . .and tainted it 
even more. Disgusted with us, several reporters at the Ledger struck back 
with a bitter letter to the Times, protesting one of its stories. As the city 
living closest to the cutting edge of existence, everyone agreed, Newark 
deserved better, more compassionate, more penetrating journalism. 
Clearly it wasn’t getting it from New York. But then, what was it getting 
from the local press? 


6. January 14 someone pumped two bullets into Ron 
Porambo’s leg. A month earlier someone shot up Porambo’s car, missing 
him as he supposedly rolled through the door. After each shooting, the 
Newark police hinted that that someone may have been Ron Porambo, out 
to publicize his book, No Cause For Indictment: An Autopsy of Newark. 
There was strong evidence to the contrary, but the police were biased. The 
book, after all, proved them guilty of genocide against the blacks of the 

. city. Porambo didn’t want to write the book. He tried to give it away. He 
wanted the local papers, the Evening News and morning Star-Ledger, to let 
him do the story. Neither would hire him, though-he had been a reporter, 
and a good one, for 11 different papers over the years. Nor did they assign 
their own men to the story, though it was as apparent as a bloodstain. 

The police were killing blacks at will and covering their 
homicides with extraordinarily obvious lies. The killings began well before 
The Riot of ’67, accelerated with the aid of state troopers and guardsmen 
during The Riot (26 died), and leveled off at a nice healthy rate thereafter. 
In the first year (July "70 to "71) of the administration of Mayor Kenneth 
Gibson, a black man, the police fatally shot seven blacks for suspected or 
petty crimes. 

The pattern was familiar: A cop would shoot a suspect, usually 
one running, usually in the back. The local papers would carry only one 
story about it, a first day official police account. The story would be 
palpable bullshit, contrary to physical evidence and the testimony of black 
witnesses. The Essex County prusecutor’s office would weigh this evidence 
and testimony against the police statements, which were themselves often 
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contradictory. Then the prosecutor’s office would, in the subtle way of 
DA’s everywhere, inform the grand jury there was no cause for indictment. 
From the two newspapers, there would come a deafening silence. 

The Star-Ledger was the only paper publishing when 
Porambo’s book came out. The News has been shut down by labor 
problems since last May, of which more later. Rife with new facts, with 
previously unpublished testimony, the book itself was news. More than 
that, it caught the city’s pain and upheaval over the last few years as no 
other book had and was being hailed elsewhere as a superb work. Clearly it 
was something the 380,000 people of Newark should know about, 
especially the 40 per cent who are white. The Ledger ignored it. What do 
you write, after all, about a book that accuses you of collaboration in 
genocide? 

When Porambo was shot at the first time, the Ledger ran a 
small story on an inside page which identified him as a journalist. The 
paper used only the official police account, thick with skepticism of 
Porambo, and didn’t interview him. When Porambo was shot, the Ledger 
buried a five-paragraph story identifying him merely as the author of “a 
book critical of the Newark Police Dept. during the racial disorder of 
1967,” but didn’t name the book. Again, the paper made no effort to in- 
terview Porambo, though the press in New York did, reporting his 
suspicion that some members of the hard-hat Italian community were 
responsible for the ambushes. 

At 33, Porambo is a pushy, abrasive, incredibly intense muck- 
raker who would be critical of the press in any city. The Newark press he 
regards with special, Voltaire-like scorn. Especially the Star-Ledger. Most 
particularly the Star-Ledger. “They don’t really understand what a paper is 
all about. It’s a business. God, they’re a disgrace.” 

If the Ledger collaborated by its silence in genocide, as 
Porambo charges, it did no less for corruption in Newark. Until Mayor 
Hugh Addonizio was indicted in 1969, few hints of foul deeds appeared in 
the paper, certainly none originated by its own reporters. The Ledger was 
good Germans—and more; it was actively protective of the administration, 
in a way few papers ever are. Because the News (for different reasons) was 
equally silent, though not nearly as protective, Newark for years was 
ripped off by one of the most corrupt and venal city administrations in 
American history, and its decay was measurably advanced. 

The Star-Ledger is owned by Samuel Newhouse. Newhouse, 
who is 76, owns papers in 15 cities said to be worth between $300 and $400 
million and to enjoy a combined circulation of about 5.5 million. His 
papers everywhere have strong circulation and advertising departments 
and stress economy of operation. Editorial management and policies he 
leaves to his local editors, even if they disagree with his own views. 
Newhouse is fond of saying that a paper which inspires confidence in 
readers will prosper, and his editors know best where their readers’ con- 
fidence lies. If crusading and muckraking will make money for a paper, 
that’s fine. If another paper prospers by being deliberately innoccuous, 
well, that’s fine too. Whatever it takes. 





Addonizio loved the Ledger. He would ragé against the News 
for refusing to be a house organ and for such “muckraking” as showing his 
limousine double-parked at a hydrant. But the Ledger—that was a paper 
any mayor, any incumbent official, could appreciate. And justly so, it’s 
idea of an exposé in those days being to unearth a couple of welfare cheats. 

The Ledger's sole City Hall correspondent (and police reporter) 
was—and is—Tex Novellino: middle-aged, quick, deliberately friendly. 
Novellino helped a lot of us get official police and City Hall information 
during The Riot, and we liked him. An honorary cop, Tex knew everybody 
on the force. And he was a personal friend of Addonizio’s, had known him 
for years. Tex knew everyone, had great contacts, went to all the big 
functions. But for all his contacts, Tex somehow missed the big story. The 
Mafia was virtually in control of the city and every city contract was being 
pedalled for kickbacks and the black community knew it and was 
beginning to scream, but Tex kept calling in the press releases and 
checking the official City Hall doings, none of which reflected very poorly 
on the mayor. 

Had he reported anything shady, his editors might have been in 
a quandary. Their normal reticence to strike at an incumbent, particularly 
one with Addonizio’s popular support among the white readership, was 
reinforced by several factors. Early on, Addonizio had given the Ledger— 
reportedly for one dollar—urban renewal land on which to build its new 
plant, as he had given such land to the News to expand its headquarters. 
Then there was the fact that several of the editors were friendly with high 
administration officials. In fact, Dom Malafronte, the most powerful 
official after Addonizio and a man widely thought to be the ad- 
ministration’s Rasputin, had himself been an editor on the Ledger before 
going to work for the mayor. 


ie surprisingly, the Ledger ignored the persistent complaints 
of the black community. When a reporter sought to give voice to the 
community's suspicions by printing an interview with Imamu Baraka (Leroi 
Jones) about corruption, he was ordered not to write the story. Nor did the 
Ledger later give much space to the charge by an engineer named Kenneth 
Gibson that Addonizio’s plan to form a municipal water authority and give 
it control of the city’s vast watershed land holdings was shady at best. The 
authority, instead of the city, would then have been handling water 
receipts, and Addonizio would have been appointing the authority 
members. It was the kind of running story the Newark News specialized in, 
particularly since it gave the News reporters a chance to slap at Addonizio. 
The Ledger virtually ignored the story until Gibson became a candidate for 
mayor and made it a campaign issue. 
The Ledger did nice things for the police, also. In February of 
1968, a special state commission that studied The Riot asked for an in- 
dependent investigation of corruption in Newark. Embarassed, Addonizio 
handled the hot potato by immediately announcing it was a wonderful 
idea. Then he went too far: He also announced that he was appointing the 
one certifiably honest cop in Newark, Deputy Chief John Redden (now 
Gibson's police director), to head a special anti-gambling squad. Redden 
earlier had had the guts to tell the State Commission that gambling and 
numbers were “very large businesses” in Newark and to criticize political 
interference with the police department. 


Redden began arresting gamblers even faster than the rest of 
the force was shooting blacks. The News was aquiver with the story, the 
reporters seeing it as a thrust at another old antagonist, Police Director 
Dominick Spina. Although it rarely did any original investigative reporting, 
at least not in Newark, the News enjoyed such scandal, and in this case 
played up every Redden arrest. The Ledger coverage, to be charitable, was 
on vacation. It remained something less than penetrating when Spina a 
short while later abruptly disbanded the squad and recalled Redden. The 
Ledger gave the story perfunctory play and rid its pages of it as soon as was 
decently possible while the News raged on for a_ while, believing as 
everyone in Newark did, that the fix was in. 

A few months later Spina was indicted on charges of 
deliberately not enforcing the gambling laws. Again the Ledger tread 
softly. Spina was acquitted for lack of evidence, and there is a story, 
probably apocryphal, that the Ledger editors celebrated with a party that 
night. Like most myths—if it is a myth—the story touched on a deeper 
truth: Spina was another Ledger fair-haired boy. During the 1970 
mayoralty campaign, Spina, though still police commissioner, took to the 
political stump and at closed-door rallies delivered a number of ripping, 
anti-black speeches. The News reported this; the Ledger didn't. 

The Newark cops being the Newark cops and Spina being 
Spina—quick and savage to react—the News suffered for its pecking at the 
police, Spina and Addonizio by losing some circulation in the Italian 
community. The Ledger thrived, and those of its editors who were chummy 
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with she police brass didn’t lose, any friends. Spina, certainly had no reason 
to complain to the man several present and formers staffers say was. his 
close, protective buddy at the paper, managing editor Henry Stasiuk, a 
tough, law-’n-order man. 

The Ledger's attitude in the days before it discovered it was 
surrounded by blacks was expressed by the editor who, before The Riot, 
told a reporter that “blacks” would be too offensive a word for its white 
readers. “Until the NAACP sends us a directive telling us to use ‘black’, 
we'll use ‘Negro’,” the editor said. And then there was Stasiuk: “Many 
times he’d say blacks have made many strides in the last few years, just 
look around Newark to see it,” one former staffer recalled of the pre- 
Mayor Gibson years. “If you pointed out what was going on in the Central 
Ward, he’d say they can pull themselves up by the bootstraps.” A black 
story before The Riot was a crime story. In the years immediately af- 
terward, it was the monthly meeting of the local anti-poverty group. 

While blacks died and the city was being robbed, the Ledger 
prospered by making no waves. Stories with any bite were either rewritten 
at the desk or reporters were guided by editors in how to write them. The 
stricture to offend no one, handed down by executive editor Mort Pye, was 
rigidly enforced by Stasiuk, big and heavy-set. As the former staffer ex- 
plained: “The senior men who had worked up from copyboy were given 
touchy stories. They were safe. You knew they would write what Stasiuk 
wanted. Occasionally, there’d be a little flareup but in the end it would 
come out the way Stasiuk wanted it to.” 

Doubtless the Ledger told itself, as it occasionally told its 
critics, in a tinderbox like Newark it was not only good business, it was 
good citizenship not to light a match. But especially it was good business. 
From a pipsqueak operation in the Thirties, when Newhouse bought it, the 
Ledger has become the largest and richest paper in New Jersey with a daily 
circulation of more than 300,000 and a Sunday circulation of 600,000. The 
publishers of the shutdown News gave it some help, of course, but even 
before the strike it had surpassed the News in circulation. 


i. a way, because more was expected of it, the News was 
guiltier than the Ledger of collaboration by silence in the murders and 
corruption of Newark. The News fancied itself The New York Times of 
Jersey, the state’s paper of record. It had a Washington correspondent and 
a man at the UN. Regularly during the civil rights years it had sent 
reporters to the South, and it sent a man to the Eichmann trial. It had a 
large, competent bureau in the state capital and reporters spread 
throughout the state. Reportage was thorough if undistinguished. Certainly 
there was no real bent for investigative reporting, though if one of its 
reporters happened to unearth evidence of corruption, the News would run 
the story. Daniel Hay’s articles on neighboring Hudson County helped get 
some people indicted, and the News was satisfied. But in Newark, where no 
reporter either went digging for Addonizio’s dirt nor prodded the editors to 
use their massive staff to do so, nothing was done by the then largest and 
most powerful paper in the state. 

The Riot shook the News to the bottom of its lead pots. It saw 
shoppers disdaining the city, and feared it might do something to make 
more of them disdain it. “If we lose Bamberger’s, where will we be?” one 
editor worried, even while ads from suburban stores poured in. The News 
had always let blacks be gunned down without inquest or protest because 
its inclination was to credit only such official sources as the police, for the 
same mindless reason most papers credit these sources: because they are 
official. Now it was paralyzed by fear of doing anything that might provoke 


- violence by blacks that would tarnish the city even more. On one occasion 


reporter Owen Wilkerson—one of the three blacks on the paper when the 
strike began—phoned a white woman who owned a building where rat 
bites had hospitalized a child. He put on his best white voice and heard the 
woman tell him that those people were animals and didn’t deserve to live 
any better. The quotes were steaming, would have angered the natives, and 
so the story was killed. Violence between the races was another News 
nightmare. When a reporter wrote a story about a shop just over the 
Newark ghetto border which was selling swastickas and guns to whites, the 
story was pulled after the first edition lest it inflame anyone. During the 
1970 mayoral campaign, Wilkerson covered a meeting of 175 black cops 
and 50 black housing guards who angrily denounced Spina fay his racist 
political campaigning and voted to strike unless Addonizio ordered him to 
stop. When the paper came out, the long story Wilkerson had written, 
complete with angry quotes, wasn’t in it. Instead there was a routine story 
about Spina. The vote by the black cops was buried deep. 

The fear of tainting Newark grew into something else. “It grew 
while I was there into a certain kind of Newark boosterism that the ad- 
vertisers were behind,” former reporter Diane Ouding said. “This filtered 
down in all kinds of ways, little subtle things you couldn't even say. I once 
had a story come back to me that had read ‘such and such town is smaller 














"Mair began bringing in new management, 
‘all the best modern types; complete with ° 
charts and pins. There was a market 
analyst, a purchasing agent, a production 
manager ...and a director of planning 
named Charles Miller ... Miller gave 
psychology tests to the staff of the 
circulation department. Not long after 


that, 53 employees in the department were 
abruptly laid off.’’ 


and Western but has its problems too’. And they edited out ‘has its 
problems, too.’ The editor said it was a jibe at Newark. There was a whole 
repressive attitude like that.” 


Until he was forced out just before the strike, the executive 
editor of the News was George Kentera, young, dynamic, highly respected 

by his staff—and ineffective. Almost to a man, the News reporters believe 
Kentera wanted to do better by Newark, wanted to give it the tough 
journalism it so badly needed. But he was stymied by cautious, con- 
servative owners above—the Scudder family at first, later Media General 
from the South—and a confusing hierarchy of editors below—‘most of 
them old and most of them just not giving a damn about anything except 
retiring in a few years,” as former reporter Bill Slattery put it. 

The News was the kind of paper which, before it got hip, would 

call Leroi Jones a black militant but blue-pencil a reference to Anthony 
Imperiale as a white militant. Although the paper’s reporters covered the 
black community better than the Ledger, the News with its old man editors 
and its increasing push, like the Ledger, toward the suburbs, had no real 
concern for nor interest in it. When Wilkerson asked to do a story showing 
that the federal black capitalism program in Newark kept blacks from 
opening shops’ in the central business district and confined them to the 
-ghetto, he was turned down. Yet, as deficient as it was, the News gave 
Newark more space and coverage than the Ledger did. Clearly, Newark 
was better off with the News publishing. But then the Justice Department, 
Newhouse and a little ’ol company from the South ganged up on it—and 
Newark again lost out. 

In 1969, Media General payed the Scudders $22 million in 
stock for the Newark News and $11 million for its subsidiary, Garden State 
Paper, which owns the world’s only effective process for re-using 
newsprint. Media General already owned all the newspapers in three 
Southern cities—Tampa, Winston-Salem and Richmond— and was 
looking to expand to the North. The company’s home base was Richmond, 
Va., a city in all ways as far from Newark as a city can get. There it owned 
the arch-conservative Times-Dispatch and the News Leader — cost- 
conscious anti-union papers which managed to give Virginians most of the 
news they wanted and none of the truth they didn’t want. As Jimmy Breslin 
might say, you could see this outfit was gonna do a terrific lot of good for 
Newark. 

Bruce Mair arrived to take over the News as its president in 
January, 1970. Mair had been in the newspaper business for years, last as 
director of operations for the Philadelphia Inquirer, and had a reputation 
as a tough manager. He found the News sorely in need of one. Bills went 
uncollected, papers went undelivered, reporters sat at their desks with 
nothing to do, and the mechanical employees did little more. Where the 
Ledger had 40 pressman, the News had 80. The Ledger got by with 10 
stereotypers; the News had 31. Circulation had been declining for years, 
and was now down from a high of 280,000 in the mid-sixties to 250,000. 

Mair began bringing in new management, all the best modern 
types, complete with charts and pins. There was a market analyst, a 
purchasing agent, a production manager and assistant production 
manager, new circulation and advertising managers and a director of 
planning named Charles Miller. Most of the paper’s employees first 
became aware of the new order when Charles Miller gave psychology tests 
to the staff of the circulation department. Not long after that, 53 em- 
ployees in the department were abruptly laid off. 

The firings and a subsequent wage freeze galvanized the 
editorial employees into forming a chapter of the Newspaper Guild despite 
Mair’s pleas that they not unionize. When they did, Mair retaliated almost 
immediately, ending overtime and cutting expenses. For years the practice 
of management at the News had been to award bonus overtime and padded 

expense accounts instead of giving raises. Reporters now found themselves 
making an average of $180 a week, $40 or $50 less than before, while across 





the river in New York reporters were earning $300 at a minimum. The 


, union asked for a contract with a wage rate that would have returned guild 


members to the previous levels plus a moderate raise. Mair asked for 50 
jobs from the staff of 210 editorial employees. 

In May of last year, unable to agree on whether 30 or 35 
guildsmen would be laid off and 10 to 15 dollars apart on money, the union 
went on strike. Management, protected by strike insurance, wouldn't 
budge. Four months later, a tentative agreement was reached. Two weeks 
later, on September 21, Media General announced that it had sold its 
Sunday edition and its plant to Newhouse for $20 million, and that the 
News would henceforth publish at the Ledger building. For both outfits, it 
was a sweet deal. Media General walked away with $20 million from 
Newhouse and $8 million worth of presses (it kept 27 presses in its building, 
planning to send them to Tampa); in all; it now had $6 million more than it 
had paid for the paper and still owned Garden State Paper, a lucrative 
enterprise which even Newhouse executives admit was the real reason 
Media General bought into Newark. As for Newhouse, it had shut down 
the Sunday edition which provided 40 per cent of its competitor’s revenues 
and guaranteed a near doubling of circulation for its own Sunday paper. 
Since it would now be printing the News, it had also acquired control of its 
competitor's production costs. And perhaps most important, it had 
guaranteed that it would have no competitors should Media General close 
down the whole paper. After all, where could anyone interested in Newark 
now print? It was a sweet deal for everyone. For everyone but the people in 
Newark and its suburbs, now faced with a Newhouse monopoly. 

The guild, hearing that the Justice Department had secretly 
given a green light to the deal, asked Justice if this were true and was told 
no comment. Later, the department explained that the reason it had 
permitted a partial restraint of trade in Newark was that the News was 
losing money. But was it really? Media General said the News had lost 
$179,000 in 1970 and $478,000 in the first three months of 1971. But over 
that period, according to the guild, it had added $500,000 in executive 
costs, had done extensive remodeling of the building and had made 
retroactive payments to some of the craft unions. And even if the 
newspaper had suffered short term losses, the guild argued, it was a 
basically sound enterprise, and, run efficiently, a potentially profitable 
one. In a bad year for all newspapers—1970—advertising revenues had 
fallen only $600,000, from $27.8 million to $27.2 million. Moreover, Mair 
himself had admitted that the paper turned a profit in the two months 
before the strike. And a memo by the circulation director predicted an 
annual revenue increase of from $767,000 to $1.1 million because of a hike 
in the newsstand price. “The clincher,” reporter Doug Eldridge said, “is 
that Mair admitted to some non-striking employees that the talks with 
Newhouse had begun a year ago, and that was before that supposedly big 
loss.” 

In Washington it all fell on deaf ears. In Newark both 
managements were counting their money. Negotiations with the craft 
unions on a contract to produce the News at the Ledger plant have gone on 
at a leisurely pace since September. And if you want to know what’s 
happening in Newark, you've got to hope it'll be in the Ledger. 


Usually it’s not. More than ever the Ledger is beamed not to 
Newark, where one-quarter to one-third the circulation is, but to the rich 
suburbs beyond. Like the News, it dropped “Newark” from its masthead a 
few years ago to become a statewide paper, covering Trenton, the state 
capital, and suburban school board meetings. On an average day the 
Newark edition will run anywhere from one to four stories on the city. 
When the paper is fat there may be all of five or six Newark stories in 70- 
plus pages. 

To give the paper its due;in the last few years it has made some 
effort to improve itself and act like a newspaper. It ran some notable series 
on urban ills—prisons, housing, the exploitation of day laborors—that it 
once would have ignored. With Gibson mayor and Addonizio off to jail, its 
coverage of city hall became less protective and—at least until it lost its 
competition—its coverage of the black community improved. And with 
the hiring of seven full-time black reporters, three or four part-timers and 
one black editor, it moved way ahead of most papers in recruiting black 
talent. But at heart the Ledger remains the same: timid in the crunch. 
While New York papers headlined the Newark Board of Education’s vote 
to allow black nationalist flags to fly from school poles, the Ledger buried 
the story. It did the same thing when City-Council president Louis Turco 
was recently hauled before a judge for refusing to answer grand jury 
questions. The Ledger never bothered to find out what was going on; the 
handout and all the other recipe stories remained its metier. 

Mair says Media General will try to make a go of the News 
once the labor contracts are settled and, if it fails, will sell out. The likely 
buyer would be Newhouse, if only to shut down the paper for good. So long 
after Media General has stolen back to Richmond, the Ledger will be 
standing there, a monument to the Newhouse business ethic. 


Surviving the TV Newsroom 


BY ROBERT POTTS 


The switch from print to television is never easy for the linear journalist. 
Some of them run aground on the rocks of television and sit moping in the 
newsroom consumed by frustration. Others find that recognition by head- 
waiters is a career in itself. Anyone who makes the transfer deserves fair 
warning. As a former printhead who has now survived seven years in 
Videoland, I herewith offer a little friendly guidance. 


There are no windows in television newsrooms. Some analysts 
say this is a coincidental series of architectural accidents, others that the 
insulation is part of a management technique to keep the world from in- 
truding on the day’s business. It has, however, been noted that most 
newsrooms are ringed by outside executive offices that do have windows. 
Sometimes an open executive door lets a ray of daylight fall on the 
assignment desk. But it is realistic for the newcomer to expect the physical 
environment of .a nuclear submarine at cruise depth (gently rushing cool, 
oily air from ceiling louvres, mechanical whines in the walls). Like the 
submarine, the newsroom is cramped. You may have to share a desk and 
fight angry battles for a typewriter. Microbiologist Rene Dubos, present at 
WCBS-TV for an interview, went on the sixpenny tour of the facilities and 
remarked that CBS catered to every whim of its mechanical divas but 
treated humanity like bulk cargo. 
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The discomfort affects reporters less than most because they 
get to go out in the light and air. Your first assignment will probably be a 
news conference for two reasons: first, ease of coverage—no cinematic 
expertise needed and you're not a filmmaker just yet; second, TV 
newsrooms cover more news conferences than anything else because they 
almost always produce some usable soundfilm. Every hour of coverage in 
TV is hugely expensive. The less time spent in pursuit of a story the 
better, and news conferences won't run away. 

You do not at this point stuff copy paper in a pocket and check 
your pencil supply. First you have to find your camera crew, one of several 
millstones you will be wearing. In some cities this is one man, in others, two 
and in New York three men who are probably not, as you might imagine, 
sitting in a ready room like RAF pilots. By union contract they are an 
inseparable unit; none will work without both the others. But they tend to 
separate further from each other the closer they are to an assignment. The 
cameraman is in the cafeteria, the electrician has gone to the bank, the 
soundman is at the union office. They will be right back. With professional 
cameraderie you tell the cameraman to tell you when the team is together. 
Twenty minutes later, the cameraman is still cooling his coffee, the 
electrician is back and claims he has been ready for an hour. After 
everyone is mustered, the cameraman announces that the car carrying you 
and your paraphernalia is in need of gas. 

You arrive at the news conference half an hour late. In fact it is 
over, but the television crews are still trickling in. That’s all right because 
the senator who called the conference knows the TV routine better than 
you do and he expects to give at least six separate interviews to broadcast 
journalists. To warm the distinguished gentleman up and quell your own 
stage fright you share with him some campaign anecdotes. At a pause in 
the conversation it is perceived that your crew has been arguing about the 
lunch break and has not yet set up the equipment. The senator speaks his 
mind on his favorite subject of that day to five other reporters. Yet even 
his enthusiasm wanes as he repeats the same phrases, and by the time he 
gets to you he is bored with the subject and his own voice. 

Back in the newsroom three executives offer helpful advice: 
you took too long, you shot too much film, you failed to do an on-camera 
wraparound outside the hotel where the news conference was held and you 
failed to get cutaways. The latter are shots of anything but the senator 
talking to aid in patching together pieces of the senator talking. Chastened, 
you announce you are ready to write your story. They say a writer will 
handle that. Which writer needs filling in? You needn’t, it seems, worry 
about that either because the writer has AP or UPI copy on the press 
conference. 

That night your first television report goes.on the air as thirty- 
six seconds of the senator talking. There is little background on the story, 
no indication of why the senator’s words are important—if they are. And 
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$<) ndéthisig Det your thumb*omthe microphone stem to prove you were there. 
*4°' On'the way homé you'will begin asking dangerous questions, such as: what 
is the function of a reporter covering a television story? At the senator’s 
—Bt-g__ press conference your function was that of a sophisticated microphone 
stand, a means of keeping the senator from wandering out of frame. Let us 
say you knew enough about the senator’s subject that day to tell whether 
~, or not there was a story in what he said. If there was one, you had no 
chance to tell it. Some reporters feel bound to tell their editors when 
there’s no story in an assignment. When they do that in TV newsrooms the 
reply often comes back that the wires are carrying a story. That is proof 
that there was a story and you missed it. 

As you see, the wire services are your real competition. There 
is one New York city hall reporter who goes to some lengths to influence 
his AP colleague to choose the same lead he does. If they are different, the 
TV reporter’s story may be bypassed for the AP version of municipal 
excitement. Now this particular city hall TV man is an expert. He puts 
together little movies, packages of film and copy, interviews, perhaps a 
slice or two of the Mayor’s news conference, shots of stacks of petitions or 
damning documents, demonstrators parading up and down outside, all tied 
together with a narration done before the camera on the city hall steps. 
The survival of the package on the evening news depends on the reporter's 
choice of a lead. If the newsroom wavers and picks the wire serivce lead, 
out goes the reporter’s package and the newsroom cuts some footage of the 
mayor to suit the AP’s lead. 

An anecdote: In the summer of ’67, all news media were on riot 
watch. The nation remembers Watts, Newark, Detroit, but on a single hot 
night, there were often several riots to choose from, any one of which 
might have turned into holocaust. On one August evening, WCBS-TV had 
crews working in East Harlem, where there were several nights of milling 
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about and breaking things and in Mt. Vernon, a sleepy suburb, where 
bricks were aimed at policemen. Both disturbances required attention, but 
neither was likely to produce any awards for the station. But then the AP 
began reporting that mobs of black youths were looting midtown stores. 
Ah! Apocalypse at last! The newsroom leapt into action. In Mt. Vernon, 
we were snatched from a comfortable saloon (late-night R&R) and sent to 
join the East Harlem crew downtown. Another crew was called in from 
sound sleep. But none of us could find raging mobs of looters. We told the 
newsroom this. The newsroom chose to believe that the looters were 
running faster than news about them, so the crews were ordered to search 
in various directions like military patrols. Still there was nothing to report 
but idle hookers and only slightly unruly herds of Kiwanis or Elks or GIs 
from Fort Dix. Nevertheless, the newsroom refused to believe that the big 
white apple. wasn’t under black attack and its faith was restored when one 
crew did find two broken shop windows on Fifth Avenue. A dozen or so 
snappy sweaters had been lifted. This tangible discovery wasn’t as good as 
the rumor that Tiffany’s had been invaded, but the newsroom at least had a 
scent again. The Mongol Horde turned out to be about fifteen teenagers 
arrested in the broken window incident. All the three crews got out of their 
chase was some footage of broken glass and an interview with police 
department flack. ~~ 

The chase began when a green but determined wire service 
reporter asked a patrolman if he’d seen any looters. He had. About 150 of 
them heading north on Fifth Avenue. The figure wasn’t questioned until 
later and that report became the teletype bulletin that started the fire in the 
newsroom. It took four hours for three reporters to cool it down. Other TV 
reporters for other companies had their fires to put out, too. 
You will certainly try to keep your contacts alive when you 
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into the newsroom mill. Nothing will happen. You t be tempted* *° ution, 


to conclude that your story was a dud, of interest only to your contact and 
you—until you read it in the papers. When it reaches the papers, your boss 
may come to you and ask why you didn’t come up with the story since it 
comes from the area you're supposed to know. It is impolitic at such 
junctures to pull out a Xerox of your original memo and shove it under the 
news director's nose. He wili not like that and you will get a bad rep. In- 
stead, make him feel warm inside by telling him you think you can get a 
totally new angle—perfect for television—by arranging some exclusive 
film coverage. The result will be a second-generation version of a story you 
could have broken. Walking down well-trod paths is a frequent assignment. 
Even the citizenry chides you for it (“How come you're here today? The 
News was here last week!”) You tell yourself that the pale images in 
newspaper prose cannot compare with the dramatic frames, the choked 
voices and troubled countenances your Cameraman is recording. But it’s 
still yesterday's paper and it would be better to do something else or carry 
the same story one stage further. Local TV news “reacts,” as the insiders 
say. It would be more accurate to say that TV news lets others do its work. 

Be of good cheer, though. Occasionally, some original leads 
will be pursued. It may be difficult to set the machinery in motion, to get a 
crew to work with you, to get screening and editing time, but it does 
happen. When it happens you are in your glory, because no one will know, 
except in the vaguest terms, what in blazes you’re doing. Like Edward 
Murrow, you'll be on your own, screening the rushes, your new fifty-dollar 
shoes propped up on the screening room table, stopwatch in hand making 
snappy remarks to the adoring film editor. You will tell the editor what to 
do, which sequences to take, which to throw away. The newsroom will go 
quietly insane. There is no wire copy on your story at all. Writers and 
persons called associate producers will approach your cutting room now 
and then to complain about this lack, to suggest you are to blame. Ignore 
them, send them away, tell them nothing. An hour before air, give one 
writer just enough information to write a sensible introduction that doesn’t 
give your lead away. If you make the mistake of handing them a copy of 
your script, they'll probably take your lead, rephrase it slightly so that on 
air the newscaster gives away your best line of the year and you must 
witness your own self repeating it right after old golden throat has done it 
to you. 

Nevertheless, this is your moment to shine. And while you 
won't any more have enough air time than you had enough space in 
the paper, you will be almost free of restraint to tell your tale the way you 
want to. In fact—and we are creeping up on a lesson here—there’s a good 
possibility that no one will look at your script or film until it’s too late to do 
anything about it but kill it. If your leaders are scared enough to kill it. 
they will, and they scare rather easily. But because they habitually screen 
late, they must, if they opt to kill, face a gaping hole in the evening's lineup. 
The relationship is rather like nature and vacuums. Now this arrangement 
means that a complex story can reach the air without any but the most 
cursory check by anyone but the reporter. Naturally embarrassments 
sometimes follow and an ingenious technique has been devised to deal with 
them. 


A. anecdote: A competent reporter did a hard day’s work on 
the efforts of a small city to settle the disputes that had caused a riot the 
night before. The story was especially hard for television to cover because 
there was a great deal of filming to do at a considerable distance from the 
station. The work was done in time for the film to be shipped, processed 
and cut for air that evening, but without much time to spare. There was no 
wire copy on the story. The reporter did all the cutting and writing himself. 
In his closing paragraph he noted that the failure of city officials to appear 
at a meeting made black community leaders think that the officials didn’t 
much care what the same black leaders had to say. That’s the way the 
report aired. The assistant news director wrote in a memo to the reporter 
written after the show, with copies to other executives, that he didn’t like 
the conclusion. Note well, he let the report air. But he accused the reporter 
of the sin of subjectivity for drawing the conclusion that white city officials 
ignored black leaders. The reporter had drawn no such conclusion and 
instant replay saved his reputation by showing that he was paraphrasing the 
remarks of the black leaders. The reporter ultimately won the argument, 
but neither he nor other reporters raised another argument: why should a 
reporter be blamed after the fact for the handling of a story when the 
executives get highly paid to decide what airs, what does not? An assistant 
news director at WCBS-TV formalized the post mortem style of editorial 
control in a typewritten weekly newsletter called, mysteriously, “Blink,” a 
waggish paper that carefully balanced blame with praise. “Blink” raised 
eyebrows and tempers in a newsroom unused to any editorial discussion. 
To some, there was masochistic delight in being chewed out for choosing 
the wrong lead or missing a story angle. But “Blink” was no substitute for a 
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Who occupies all those desks in the newsroom, and’ what Go’ & 
they do? A key occupant is the assignment editor, whose main job if to 
keep film crews and reporters busy because they are expensive and their 
idleness makes management nervous. His job is logistical and only in 
major breaking stories when logistics is governed by content can he pay 
much attention to news. On thé other side of an invisible line, like that 
separating the naval deck from the engine room, there is a producer for 
each news show. His least Concern is content. Time is what he worries 
about most, how to fill his slot precisely with commercials, sports, weather 
and other fixtures, even news. Live broadcasting does not allow 
mechanical or human failure. The producer must be certain his show 
moves. He does not have time to be an editor, which is not to say that many 
producers do not wish they did. Missing from the TV newsroom altogether 
is the newspaper’s chief curmudgeon, the city editor. His function is 
assumed by a collective leadership of executives who watch each other and 
are intensely aware that the management of the station is watching them, a 
division of authority that produces the post-mortem system of editorial 
control. There is one strong man on hand, the news director, but the 
businessmen of the station keep him busy with so many dollar concerns 
that he cannot assume direct operational control of the newsroom. 

If you are convinced that local TV newsrooms are neither 
interested in news nor equipped to handle it, you may still believe that your 
new employers are at least expert showmen. Not so. Film technique is as 
little understood in TV news as verse is on your old copy desk. An 
executive producer—that’s the guy most responsibie for style—once 
complained that a feature I had done was confusing. I asked how, and the 
executive producer replied that the piece opened with a closeup. What's 
wrong with that? Well, said the exec, for one thing it’s against CBS policy, 
and he proceeded to show me a Xeroxed sheet of sketches sent by network 
news to stringer cameramen to demonstrate the basic sequence of wide, 
establishing shots followed by illustrative, medium closeup shots. 


Your leaders are almost always dissatisfied with what they call 
the talent. (You.) Reporters may not be chided often for their choice of 
words or facts, but they hear frequently about their shirts, hats and voice 
timbre. That is because television news executives think the appearance 
and attitudes of the talent have a great deal to do with his ratings and they 
may be right. Too often the man or woman with the snappiest clothes and 
best voice gets an assignment over a reporter who has done all the work on 
the story. If a story is big enough and not the sort that runs away, the 
newsroom may send out a remote broadcast truck to put the scene on the 
air live. With the remote truck comes a star. When the star and the truck 
arrive, you and your film crew become back up. The star has not been out 
in the cold counting corpses for hours. He will ask you to fill him in. You 
will do this. 

_ The lack of a managerial mechanism that might produce a 
coherent and original news report, at least on stations that have the money 
to pay for one, is apparently a matter of concern as much for the local news 
director as for working journalists. New York directors let themselves be 
interviewed about their life goals recently on Channel 13’s media review 
show “Behind the Lines,” and Ed Joyce of WCBS sounded just like his 
troops when he said he wanted his own newsroom to get away from the city 
hall syndrome of news conferences and other superficialities. Said Joyce, 
“...we ought to doa story that explains the matter that the press conference 
deals with.” You could almost hear the shouts of “Right on!” But all news 
directors say things like that and never do them. The Channel 13 in- 
terviewer wondered why? Joyce: “Well, there’s no reason why [we can’t do 
these things] immediately. It’s employing them successfully. It’s trying to 
reorient yourself and a lot of other talented people in the newsroom to 
think in terms of doing news just a little differently. And it’s not a radical 
departure. In many ways these are simple things we’re talking about, but it 
is a breakaway from the routine, easy journalese.” 

Mister Joyce is not the first boss to blame the workers for the 
faults of management. One of his predecessors did take that lonely walk to 
the newsroom his mind full of reform. He decreed that all editorial em- 
ployees would submit five story ideas per week until they were told to stop. 
Even in a TV newsroom brains are cluttered with ideas, it seems, and the 
response was considerable. Sure enough, little gray inter-office envelopes 
soon began to flow back to the newsroom from the boss. Imagination was 
rewarded with enthusiastic approval in the margins. “Let’s do this soonest” 
was one of the more frequent enthusiasms. However, as time went by desk 
drawers began to overflow with approved ideas. Very few of them were 
turned into film because the boss failed to insist that they should. If the 
author of an idea tried to start work on it, he was treated by the newsroom 
as if he were the practitioner of an eccentric hobby he was demanding the 
newsroom share. The flow of gray envelopes soon ran dry. 








‘Gay Liberation is Not Lovable’ 


BY MERLE MILLER © 


I never thought that news of gay liberation would be greeted with en- 
thusiasm by the media. After all, heterosexual activities have until recent 
years been considered news only when a crime of passion was involved or 
when somebody like Drs. Kinsey or Masters or Johnson made various 
solemn pronouncements. If there is one thing sex is, it is solemn, man. 

Homosexuality was seldom mentioned at all by the media, not 
the media I encounter anyway. Oh, there was Mike Wallace on CBS a few 
years back talking to various young men whose faces remained in the 
shadows, saying various nonsensical things. And there were the “fag” jokes 
on any given talk show or comedy hour. And there was perversion, and 
there were perverts doing various things and on occasion—page 82, one 
paragraph—getting arrested for them. 

But then, as if people in the media didn’t have problems 
enough, the homosexual militants came along, long-haired, loud, un- 
burdened by guilt, insisting that their activities were just as much news as, 
say, women’s liberation. Not only that, they claimed that they had as much 
right as any other minority to choose their own name. If Negroes could 
with success insist that they be called blacks, then homosexuals could and 
did demand that they be called gays. Well, it took time, and it took a lot of 
noisy effort, but on the second anniversary of gay liberation, The New 
York Times for the first time used the word “gay” in its news columns as a 
noun, not an adjective. It’s still an uphill fight, though. 

It is difficult, for example, to believe that a civil rights bill could 
be defeated in New York City in 1972, but that is what happened in late 
January. Intro. 475, which would have prohibited discrimination against 
homosexuals in housing, public accommodations, and employment was 
voted down, 7 to 5, by the city council committee on general welfare. But 
what is even more difficult to accept is the fact that the bill received no 
editorial support from the Times; nor, after its defeat, was there a word of 
regret, although the bill by the 7imes’ own estimate would have affected 
the lives of from 300,000 to 800,000 New Yorkers. 

The “liberal” New York Post has supported the bill, but after its 
defeat, the Post editorially blamed not the councilmen who had voted 
against it but those members of the New York gay community who had 
demonstrated, often noisily, for the bill: “. . . some of the measure’s most 
vocal adherents may have become its deadliest enemies. . . . There will be 
new attempts to pass an enlightened bill; perhaps next time its sponsors 
will suffer less harrassment behind their own lines.” 

It is true that many gay supporters of the bill shouted ob- 
scentities at the hearing, and Peter Fisher, a student and writer, offended 
just about everybody by reading the Declaration of Independence: “. . . all 
men are created equal .. .” Fisher claimed that equality. included 
homosexuals, an idea that caused some councilmen to become apopletic. 
Another embarrassment was the transvestites, some of whom showed up 
in their gaudier gowns. They claimed that they were not covered by the 
bill, which appears to be true, and some gays seemed to wish that the 
transvestites would go away and allow those gays who at least looked 
straight to carry on the fight. I couldn’t help remembering that in the early 
days of the civil rights movement some of its leaders always wanted those 
blacks with beige-colored skin to make the public appearances. Harry 
Belafonte was always acceptable. 

The tranvestites presented other problems, too. The police 
wouldn’t let them use the Women’s. But they weren't allowed to use the 
Men's either. Not only that. Councilman Theodore Silverman (D.- 
Brooklyn) said that the committee was, “. . .appalled and horrified at the 
behavior of the G.A.A. (Gay Activists Alliance) who sat in the first two 
rows at the hearings, held hands, soul-kissed, and whispered in each other’s 
ear.” What Councilman Silverman did not say was that he had been op- 
posed to the bill even before all that reprehensible hand-holding, soul- 
kissing, and whispering. 

Still, his reaction was no doubt to be expected. When I saw 
“Sunday, Bloody Sunday” in the enlightened community of Danbury, 
Connecticut, several people gasped with horror when Peter Finch kissed 
the boy for the first time. But a few weeks later there was spontaneous 
applause throughout the theater when Dustin Hoffman managed still 
another gruesome kill in “Straw Dogs.” 

The Post's editorial is nonsense, of course. Either Intro. 475 
was right and should have been passed on its merits or it was wrong and 
should have been defeated. The demonstrating was as beside the point as 
the soul-kissing. Since Bobby Seale and other defendants in the Chicago 
conspiracy trial were less than decorous in Judge Julius Hoffman’s court- 
room, was justice no longer at stake? 
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The truth is that until Into. 475 is passed, Mother Bell in New 
York, just for example, will continue to refuse to hire known homosexuals, 
and if any unknown ones in its employ are found out, they will be fired, and 
there will be nowhere to appeal. I know a man of fifty who has an im- 
portant job in a hotel owned by the telephone company, and he comes to 
work every morning wondering if this will be the day they find out. Such a 
situation, and there are millions like him in every town and city in the 
country, makes the pursuit of happiness a dubious undertaking. The truth 
also is that with some few exceptions the media generally have not and are 
not about to cover gay liberation with even the same half-guilty enthusiasm 
with which they have covered the black civil rights movement and 
women’s liberation. 

It’s not simple. As Stuart Byron, an openly gay film critic and 
reporter for The Village Voice, has said, “What is the horse and what the 
cart? To survive in a straight society, gays hide their gayness. Therefore 
there is little about gayness in the media. Therefore it continues to appear 
abnormal. Therefore gays hide their gayness. It’s an endless cycle.” Then, 
too, as Chuck Orr, a member of the Student Homophile League at Rutgers, 
points out, “Most straights are very naive about sex in general, and about 
homosexuality they’re even more naive. They assume that everyone 
around them is straight that no one in their family is gay. Their neigh- 
bors aren't gay; their professors aren’t gay; none of their friends are gay. 
The chances are their father, brother. employer, or best friend is gay.” 

In an afterword to Maurice, E.M. Forster said that since he first 
wrote the novel in 1914, “there has been a change in the public attitude 
here: the change from ignorance and terror to familiarity and contempt. . . 
what the public really loathes in homosexuality is not the thing itself but 
having to think about it. If it could be slipped into our midst unnoticed, or 
legalized overnight by a decree in small print, there would be few protests.” 

Generally the media have tried to keep the public from 
thinking about homosexuality; the print has been small, the voices muffled. 
But the gay liberationists simply will not have it that way. They refuse to 
feel guilty. They refuse to quiet down. They will not settle for half-way 
measures. And they infuriate just about everybody, including the liberals. 
Although it was not mentioned anywhere in the media, when several 
members of the G.A.A. broke up John Lindsay’s expensive political rally at 
Radio City Music Hall.because Lindsay had given only token support to 
Intro. 475, some members of that expensive, liberal audience could be 
heard to shout “fags” and “faggots” without any visible shame. Or, for that 
matter, any reprimand. Gay liberation is not lovable. 

First, as always, one begins with the Times. The gay militants 
have always thought of the Times as an enemy, despite the fact that the 


_ Sunday magazine, I thought with some courage and imagination, published 


my own statenient on the subject. Most militants dismissed it as a “middle- 
aged sob story,” and they found its tone exactly what readers of the Times 
(continued on page 16) 
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Stern vs. Schwarz 


In general, magazines are not noted for 
their generosity in dealing with con- 
tributors. None, however, is quite so 
exploitative as The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, which pays a standard 
fee per article of $750. In recent years, the 
policy has outraged a growing number of 
freelance writers, among them Philip M. 
Stern. An occasional contributor to the 
magazine, Stern is also president of the 
Stern Fund and a founder of the Fund for 
Investigative Journalism, which helps 
writers undertake major reporting tasks by 
giving them small grants to make up for 
inadequate magazine pay. Recently, Stern 
wrote his friend John Oakes, editor of the 
Times editorial page, in an effort to find 
out why the Sunday magazine could not 
raise its rates. Below is Stern's letter and 
the correspondence that ensued: 


Dear John: 


When I saw you at the Pfeiffers’ party on 
the Vineyard, you were kind enough to say 
that you would convey to the proper 
Authorities at the Times — hopefully for 
some sort of reply — a communication 
from me concerning what I believe to be 
the scandalously low space rates the 
Sunday magazine pays its writers. 

The question that I would appreciate 
being put to the editors of the magazine is 
this: if they add up all the separable ex- 
penses of putting out the magazine — 
editorial staff salaries, paper, composition 
(to the extent that can be broken out), plus 
payment to writers and artists — by what 
percent would the total expenses of the 
magazine rise if the space rate were 
doubled? My wager to myself (and to the 
editors) is that it would not rise more than, 
say, two percent. I would be surprised if it 
were that high. 

The point I tried to make was that when 
the purveyors of paper or ink or the 
typesetters or the guilds press for a price or 
wage increase, that is almost always met, 
usually without much question. But of 
course those who write for the Times 
magazine are not so well organized and are 
usually willing to do it for the exposure and 
prestige. But if someone else other than 
the Times were to exploit the unorganized 
in that fashion, I have little doubt that you 
would denounce them roundly in the 
editorial column. 

But it is really the factual question that I 
raise in the preceding paragraph that I am 
interested in. Could someone give me 
some enlightenment? . 





Best regards, 
Phil 
September 10, 1971 


Oy WNBC-TVE4 


Dear Mr. Stern: 


John Oakes has passed along to me your 
note about the rate we pay for Magazine 
articles. 

In the last five years we have doubled 
our rate of payment but inflation is hot on 
our heels. Perhaps the President’s price 
freeze will control things for a while, but if 
not we shall certainly reconsider and see 
whether we can’t raise our rates. 

Many thanks for the interest in The 
Times which prompted you to write to us. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Schwarz 
Sunday Editor 
October 4, 1971 


Dear Mr. Schwarz: 


I have your letter of October 4 and, at the 
risk of never getting anything published 
ever again in the Sunday Times, I must say 
that I believe it to be unresponsive to my 
letter to John Oakes almost to (or perhaps 
at) the point of rudeness. I tried, in my 
letter to John, to present some very specific 
points, arguments and questions, none of 
which were alluded to in your reply to me. 

As to your statement that you have 
“doubled your rate of payment” in the 
last five years, I wonder how persuasive 
you would find it if, say, a Southern public 
school or an exclusive private school that 
formerly had one black student and now 
has two were to write you, in defense of its 
racial policies, contending that it had 
doubled the number of its black students. 

You said that if the NEP doesn’t curb 
inflation you would “reconsider and see 
whether we can't raise our rates.” (My 
emphasis.) Is “can’t” the proper verb? That 
is, when in the past your paper supplier has 
increased his price, or the typographers or 
guild members have asked for wage in- 
creases that you would prefer to meet than 
take a strike, you have found a way 
whereby you “can” meet those increases, 
which would, I’m sure, far outweigh the 
dollar cost of effecting even another 
doubling of your current space rate to 
writers (or am I wrong that such an in- 
crease would mean only a miniscule in- 
crease in your total expenses?). Isn’t the 
real question, not “can” you, but “will” you 
pay to your writers a rate commensurate 
with the professional standing and skill 
that you demand of them? 

I will look forward to your response. 


Sincerely yours, 


Philip M. Stern 
October 28, 1971 
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Dear Mr. Stern: 


I can only repeat what I said before: we are 
certainly as eager to raise our Magazine 
rates as you are. But we have to face the 
economic realities. I hope we shall be able 
to raise them soon, but there are no 
guarantees. 


Sincerely, 

Daniel Schwarz 
Sunday Editor 
November 9, 1971 


Dear Mr. Schwarz: 


I have received your finely reasoned letter 
of November 9. 

It reminds me of when I don’t want to 
grant a request by one of my kids but don’t 
have any good reason for turning them 
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down, and thus am driven to sheer ar- 
bitrariness. I had hoped for more from The 
New York Times. 


Sincerely yours, 
Philip M. Stern 
November 23, 1971 


Dear Mr. Stern: 


It is not The Times that is being arbitrary. 
It’s the economy. There is nothing I would 
like better than to increase the rates. It 
would make my life a lot easier and it 
would help the people without whom there 
could not be a Times Magazine — the 
writers. 


Sincerely, 

Daniel Schwarz 
Sunday Editor 
December 3, 1971 


That is where the Stern-Schwarz 
correspondence ended. However, when 
(MORE) sought Schwarz’ permission to 
publish his part of the exchange he asked 
that we append the following: 


Thanks for asking for my permission to 
use my half of the correspondence with 
Phil Stern about New ‘York Times 
Magazine rates. You put me on the spot. If 
I refuse, you say you will publish his half of 
the letters anyway, despite their distortions 
of my point of view. If I consent, the 
reader will get only a tiny part of the facts 
since I certainly did not set out to read Phil 
Stern a lecture on newspaper and 
magazine economics. 

Nor do I feel I should do so now, since I 
assume your rates are considerably lower 
than ours, and since I am sure that your 
readers are intelligent enough to know that 
Phil Stern is pushing at an open door, if I 
may so describe myself. Hasn’t he heard of 
C. Jackson Grayson, Jr., and the Price 
Commission? Doesn’t he read The Times? 

But to get back to your question: It’s a 
mild sort of blackmail, and I choose the 
lesser of the two evils. You have my 
consent. 


And, finally, Philip Stern replies: 


Can we infer from Mr. Schwarz’ last 
comment that the only thing that stands 
between The New York Times and an 
increase in the magazine pay rates is Mr. C. 
Jackson Grayson and the pay board—i.e., 
that the Times would, if only it could? If 
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that’s really the only obstacle, I assume 
that we can expect to hear imminently of a 
request by the 7imes to the pay board for 
such an increase, for there is certainly 
nothing that bars the Times from asking, 
especially when the case is as meritorious 
as it is here. 


Big Mover 


Would-be journalists worried that they will 
have to take-a vow of poverty upon en- 
tering the profession will be heartened by 
the following classified advertisement, 
which has appeared weekly for the past 
three months in the Saturday Review: 








PROPERTY FOR SALE 
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A RECESSED LIGHTED TENNIS COURT with dressing 
rooms is located a short distance from the house and to 
the south are stables large enough for boarding three 
horses but which are readily expandable. 
THERE IS ALSO A SMALL HOUSE consisting of 2 
bedrooms and a bath, which could be either servants’ 
quarters or a guest house with certain renovations. 


THERE ARE 17 ACRES which would be difficult to 
surpass in beauty and strategic location because of the 
magnificent view of the ocean and the mountains, one 


aly 4 
estate well worth the asking price of 
the owner's investment in this property. 
is available. ROBERT K. SMITH, Realtor, 7911 Herschel 
Avenue, La Jolla, California 92037. 714-459-4471. 











The seller is Nicholas Charney, who was 
forced to give up his real and imitation 
boulders when he moved temporarily to 
The Big Apple as co-purchaser and editor- 
in-chief of the Saturday Review. Not for 
sale, however, is the 30-year-old Charney’s 
San Francisco area ranch, to which he will 
repair this summer when he moves his 
magazine’s headquarters west. 


The WBAI Tapes 


For the second time in recent months, 
WBAI, the Pacifica listener-sponsored 
radio station, is challenging a subpoena 
requiring it to hand over material in its 
possession to prosecuting authorities. In 
October, station personnel refused to 
submit a letter to the Albany County grand 
jury in which members of the Weather- 
people claimed responsibility for the 
bombing of the Twin Towers building in 
Albany. WBAI lost its motion to quash the 
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subpoena, and the case is now on appeal. 

At the end of January, station manager 
Edwin A. Goodman was ordered to give 
the New York District Attorney’s office all 
program logs and tapes made during the 
Tombs riot of October 1970. Even though 
the subpoena involves tapes that were 
actually aired—and not material that was 
edited out—Goodman has refused to 
comply, citing the protection of the 1970 
New York “newsman’s privilege” statute, 
which provides that no _ professional 
journalist may be held in contempt for not 
disclosing “any news or the source of any 
such news coming into his possession in 
the course of gathering news.” He argues 
that the statute makes no distinction 
between matter that is aired or so-called 
“out-takes,” which are not. In his view, any 
cooperation with law enforcement officials 
damages the relationship between jour- 
nalists and their sources and is bound to 
have a chilling effect on news-gathering. 


Laugh-Out 


Scene: The White House. Harvey 
Wallinger, the man behind Richard M. 
Nixon, is explaining the problems of being 
chief advisor to the President. “Every once 
in a while when the President’s away,” he 
says, “Pat will call and say, ‘Why don’t you 
come over?’ But I try to discourage her 
because I don’t think it’s right.” 

It is much too early in the 1972 political 
campaign, of course, to take any kind of 
firm stand on Mrs. Nixon’s moral rectitude. 
Woody Allen, however, ought to be 
allowed to have some political fun on 
public television, even if some of his gags 
miss the mark. But it is not to be, ap- 
parently. James Day, president of 
WNET / 13, says the New York public TV 
outlet is shelving for the time being Allen’s 
28-minute political spoof “because of 
unresolved legal and taste problems.” 

Day and the station’s lawyers insist that 
Allen-Wallinger’s tepid jape about the 
First Lady comes under the “personal 
attack” provision of the Federal Com- 
munication’s Act, which requires that the 
target be advised in advance that the arrow 
is on its way. 

The station has asked Allen to delete the 
scene, along with another one that shows 
George Wallace speaking to the Ku Klux 
Klan. As (MORE) went to press, Allen was 
refusing and also insisting that the program 
be distributed to all 219 of the nation’s 
public television stations, as originally 
planned. As usual, leaders of the Public 
Broadcasting Service, were trembling in 
the shadow of the White House and saying 
no, fearful, no doubt, that Harvey 
Wallinger might emerge at any moment 
and exorcise them with a one-liner. 
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BY THOMAS ASHER 





Not long ago, readers of several national magazines encountered the 
benign visage of General Motors board chairman James M. Roche in a full- 
page advertisement that advised: HERE’S WHY MR. ROCHE OF 
GENERAL MOTORS THINKS INVESTING IN MINORITY BUSINESS 
IS JUST PLAIN GOOD BUSINESS. Beneath this headline, the text ex- 
tolled GM's virtue in taking federal money to set up “one of the first 
Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment Companies (MESBICs) to 
be licensed by the Small Business Administration.” At the bottom of the 
page, tiny type explained that the ad was “contributed for the public good.” 
Chairman Roche’s message was brought to us by The Advertising Council, 
which for the past 30 years has been turning out free appeals on behalf of 
such noble causes as the Red Cross, traffic safety and that furry forest-fire- 
fighter, Smokey the Bear. 

Now no organization that gave us Smokey the Bear can be all 
bad. However, the council’s “public service” ads are, for the most part, 
carefully structured to protect the image and interests of the nation’s in- 
dustrial and governmental power brokers. In many instances, in fact, the 
council’s slick messages amount to nothing short of a public hoax. The 
MESBIC program, for example, is little more than a charade that finances 
big business subsidiaries that serve as decoys to industry's often 
discriminatory hiring and promotion practices. 

If free public service advertising space and air time were widely 
available, the council’s pitch for the establishment might not be of 
overwhelming concern. However, donated time and space from com- 
mercial media is a rare commodity. Moreover, the interests that benefit the 
most from the council, big business and big government, already have the 
greatest access to the mass media, the former via commercial advertising 
and the latter because the activities and pronouncements of government 
fill much of the daily news hole. The effect of the council’s lock on public 
service advertising is to prevent the critics of big business and big 
government—the people who rarely gain access to the mass media without 
engaging in some form of extraordinary protest activity—from using the 
public airwaves and print media to launch even a modest counter-attack. 

Lest anyone doubt this, consider the council’s mealy policy 
statement (box, page 14) and the makeup of its board of directors. All 85 
are top executives with advertising firms, major advertisers or the mass 
media. Everybody who is anybody is on the roster: J. Walter Thompson, 
Young & Rubicam, ABC, CBS, NBC, Time Inc., Metromedia, General 
Motors, General Foods, General Electric, etc. All this corporate coziness 
results in such hustles as the council-produced radio spot that asks: 


Did you know that you might be one of the causes of 
pollution in this country. . .But if you litter, or if you don’t 
keep your car tuned or don’t check to see that its anti- 
pollution devices are working, you're a_ polluter... 
- PEOPLE START POLLUTION. PEOPLE CAN STOP IT. 
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The client in this case is Keep America Beautiful, Inc., an “environmental” 
organization headed by William F. May, president and chairman of the 
American Can Company, and listing as its sole officers major executives of 
Phillip Morris, Pepsi Cola, Continental Can, Owens Illinois, Ford Motor 
Co., American Can Co., United States Brewers Association and the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, all of which have played no small part 
in keeping America ugly. 

One of the council’s largest clients is United Community 
Campaigns, United Way of America, Inc., the national umbrella 
organization of all the local community chest and United Fund money- 
raising efforts. These locals have come under frequent attack in many 
communities on the grounds that they are dominated by big business and 
that they often distribute their funds in a discriminatory fashion. In 
Dayton, Ohio, for example, a citizen’s group charged that the local United 
Appeal “does not allocate its funds in a proper relation to the most im- 
portant needs of the community, that corporations do not give their fair 
share, and that the governing board of United Appeal is controlled by 
business leaders without representation of factory workers, poor people, 
and youth.” The FCC agreed that “The (United Fund] appeal was a contro- 
versial issue of public importance.” 

The.council’s traffic safety campaign emphasizes drunken 
drivers as “perhaps the most tragic [cause of] highway death.” Never a 
mention of poorly made and highly dangerous automobiles. (General 
Motors was forced by the government in early December to recall almost 
6.7 million Chevrolets because of significant safety hazards.) Religion in 
American Life, another council beneficiary, asks such questions as, “Why 
poverty in a land of plenty?. . .In a world looking for answers, maybe God 
is the place to start. God is hope. God is now.” And lovable old Smokey the 
Bear keeps our attention on forest fires rather than industrial clear-cutting 
and indiscfiminate timber rip-offs as the cause of our dwindling forests. ' 

Rather than questioning fhe government’s performance in 
dealing with the nation’s problems, ten out of the council’s 25 current 
campaigns are on behalf of government agencies. Besides the Samll 
Business Administration's MESBIC program, the council pushes the 
Commerce Department’s United States Travel Service, which urges 
Americans to be pleasant to tourists from abroad; the United Postal 
Service, which wants us all to use zip codes (“Unzipped Mail is Trouble’) 
and Radio Free Europe, that old cold warhorse. But perhaps the biggest 
council shuck for the government is one on behalf of the Department of 
Justice. By the council's own description: 


HELP PREVENT CRIME. This campaign thus far has 
concentrated on auto theft prevention; the advertising 
urges motorists to fight juvenile delinquency and prevent 
crime by locking their cars and taking their keys. 


There is no mention of what the Kerner Commission described as the root 
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system.” Apparently John Mitchell and the council would like God-fea 
car-owning Americans to believe that the crime problem is rooted in 
leaving one’s keys in the car. But the poor ghetto-dweller, who is most 
often the victim of violent crime, may have something else to say. Yet the 
council does nothing to help him to say it to mass audiences. 


The print media are under no legal obligation to donate public 
service advertising space, and many donate little or none at all. On the 
other hand, broadcasters, which are licensed for three-year renewable 
periods by the Federal Communications Commission, are required in their 
applications to state “the number of public service announcements” they 
intend to broadcast each week. (Each broadcaster promises to carry a 
number of PSAs, not to devote any specific amount of time to them.) It is 
this small amount of air time (it varies from station to station but never 
accounts for more than two or three per cent of total airtime and usually 
far less) which the council effectively ties up. 

On network television, the council’s ads account for a virtual 
monopoly of public service time. About 90 per cent at ABC (the only 
network which would make available lists of its recent PSAs) and, based on 
an NBC executive’s statement, virtually all of that network’s PSAs in 
October, 1971. CBS-refuses to disclose current information about its PSAs 
except to state that it uses the same criteria as the council, works closely 
with the council, and could not point to one non-council PSA it carried. All 
three major networks claim a policy against carrying any “controversial” 
PSAs. They feel that the council’s material is not controversial and so they 
carry it freely. This is not to say that some local broadcasters do not carry 
PSAs originating from sources other than the council; in fact, many do. 
However, if the antitrust lawyer’s definition of monopoly is applied (two- 
thirds or more of the market), it is safe to state that the council has 
monopolized public service advertising in broadcasting as well as every 
other major medium of mass communication. 

The reasons for the council’s monopoly power are several: first, 
the council’s composition—the ad agencies which are responsible for 
spending the advertisers’ money to keep the media owners in profits are all 
represented. Even if the media owners were not involved, they would be 
hard pressed to turn down requests for free “public service” time from an 
entity which collectively represents their sole source of revenue. 

Second, the cost of producing advertisements is considerable, 
especially for television. The council estimates that, since its formation, it 
generated over $5.6 billion of free advertising service. This figure ap- 
parently includes contributed ad agency services as well as the market 
value of donated air time and print media space. The figure becomes less 
imposing when one compares it to the monies spent by commercial in- 
terests for advertising. For example, network TV a/one billed $1.5 billion in 
the first 11 months of 1971. The organization benefitting from a council 
campaign pays only the agency's out-of-pocket costs for film and the like; 
according to the council,". . .out-of-pocket expenses for a typical cam- 
paign run from $75,000 to $150,000 per year. In return, the sponsoring 
organization can expect to receive hundreds of dollars worth of con- 
tributed advertising space and time for every dollar invested in campaign 
materials.” 

Third, very few public interest groups are aware that free 
public service advertising space or time may be available, and those who 
are rarely can afford to shell out the $75,000 to $150,000 required if the 
council accepts their campaign, let alone the greatly higher costs if they 
were to produce their own ads. The latter route is especially unattractive 
because the overwhelming odds are that, without the council’s imprimatur, 
public service ads will get-little or no media acceptance. (The council does 
endorse some campaigns it does not produce and network executives 
acknowledge that such endorsement is virtually the sine qua non of being 
aired. One high council official bluntly characterized council endorsement 
as “a hunting license.”) 


One organization that recently ran the risk of having its own 
ads produced and then sought, unsuccessfully, to obtain council en- 
dorsement was The Student Vote. The organization is a non-partisan, tax- 
exempt group with a big-name board of directors that includes Cyrus 
Vance, Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., and the chief executives of firms like 
Burlington Industries and Bristol-Myers (the nation’s 10th largest TV 
advertiser during the first 9 months of 1971). About six months ago, The 
Student Vote, which is dedicated to nothing more than advising students of 
their newly enlarged voting rights, was turned down by the council on two 
grounds: first, the ads were not “for a general audience” (yet, the council 
campaigns for the Department of Labor urging that youths not drop out of 
high school) and, second, that many other youth groups would beat a path 
to the council’s door if it took on The Student Vote. Rather than run the 
latter risk, the council decided to let the whole youth voting rights issue go 
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Though the council’s record in pushing the company line is 
solid, it is not perfect. In late 1970, President Nixon decided that the 
American public should be told more about the plight of Americans who 
may have fallen into North Vietnamese hands. Enlisting the aid of the 
American Red Cross (which already benefits from the council’s “Roll Up 
Your Sleeves” campaign) and the National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing-In-Action in Southeast Asia (a government spon- 
sored and Republican party supported group that trumpets the~Ad- 
ministration’s line about keeping American troops in Vietnam so long as 
the North holds U.S. prisoners), the White House persuaded the council to 
produce a full campaign: “Write Hanoi.” The council announced these 
advertisements in early 1971 with the stated objective of producing “an 
ever-mounting flood uf letters which will give evidence to the North 
Vietnamese Government that the broad American public demands ob- 
servance of the Geneva Conventions in behalf of Prisoners of War.” — 

The council's POW campaign, which received official White 
House approval by telegram of April 14, 1971, produced an unexpected 
counterreaction. An organization of servicemen’s relatives called 
“POW / MIA Familes For Immediate Releas_, arguing that the council 
was taking “one side of what, to our dismay, has become a two-sided public 
question,” demanded air time undey the FCC’s “fairness doctrine” from any 
broadcaster who carried the council’s material. They argued that it “is 
appalling to us, that at this late date our government would want to focus 
attention away from the real goal, which is to end the war and bring the 
men home, and onto a goal that would at best let American prisoners rot 
in comfort.” As a result of the fairness doctrine threat, backed up by an 
effective series of counter-advertisements produced without charge by the 
PKL Companies, advertising firms, the council’s POW campaign failed to 
gain much air play. But the council is still pushing it. 

Although the council was willing to carry a controversial spear 
for the White House, it has proved far more timid when asked by less 
established (or more anti-establishment) interests. A classic example is the 
battle waged for many years by Planned Parenthood, hardly a radical 
organization, to secure council sponsorship. The council took on Planned 
Parenthood only after long resistance and with heavy censorship of what 
the organization wanted to tell the public. No talk of a “population bomb,” 
and no suggested limit on the number of children per family, or birth 
control devices or techniques, let alone abortion, would be tolerated by the 
gentlemen of the council. They also specifically rejected a direct infor- 
mational approach (“For Birth Control information call. . .”). Rather, the 





campaign ultimately turned out by the council merely ‘suggests: “Get to 
know the two of you before you become the three of you.” 

Clearly, the council is little more than a stalking-horse for 
the business-government establishment. To supplement the MESBIC 
campaign, the National Alliance of Businessmen gets free advertising 
(“JOBS” campaign) to suggest that business really cares about returning 
veterans (One print ad pictures a veteran sitting on a stoop reading the 
“help wanted” pages, under the banner headline: “PEACE IS HELL”) and 
the hard-core unemployed; “Aid to Higher Education” urges voluntary 
contributions to help keep private colleges afloat; “Drug Abuse Infor- 
mation” (another HEW campaign) suggests that marihuana and heroin are 
equally dangerous; Smokey the Bear tells us to worry about forest fires 
destroying America’s timber resources; and so on. 

Like the POW matter, each of these campaigns, and most of 
the others carried by the council, has at least one other side. Big business 
and government are viewed by some as doing far more talking than acting 
to secure employment for veterans and the poor (witness the President’s 
veto of the day care legislation); the government is, in some circles, viewed 
as spending too little on higher education and thus forcing too much 
emphasis to be placed on private financing; marihuana, in the eyes of an 
increasing number of experts, cannot be considered a dangerous narcotic 
like heroin or cocaine; and, as noted above, many environmentalists view 
forest fires as a far less severe threat to America’s timber resources than 
clear-cutting and indiscriminate logging by paper and wood products 
companies. Yet these viewpoints never are brought to us as a “public 
service.” 

Significantly, almost nobody in the media-advertising- 
corporate community is eager to talk about The Advertising Council. 
And those who do so on the record tend to be apologists. Harold 
Rosenberg, art critic for The New Yorker and a council consultant since 
1946, insists that the body does a good job in resisting the establishment 
bias of its board. How? By advising the media “as to what is the least 
controversial way to approach an issue.” In fairness, this curious logic is 
not advanced by everyone connected with the council. One director on the 
executive committee, who asked to remain anonymous, concedes that 
“there is a great need for revitalization and rejuvenation within the 
council. We must further revamp our definition of ‘controversial.’ What we 
do now is too intangible. You can’t get more intangible than Smokey the 
Bear.” This is clearly a minority view, however, and eyery sign indicates 
that Smokey and the council’s other equally bland and deceptive cam- 
paigns are likely to dominate the “public service” arena for some time to 
come. 


The Strange Love... 
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December, he did not explain, and they did not ask, why the President 
waited until late January and a day after his staggering budget deficit was 
announced before revealing the secret talks. Dr. Kissinger’s travelogue 
pushed that deficit to the back pages. And Kissinger’s sudden heroic 
stature may also have persuaded many editors to pay less attention to Jack 
Anderson’s revelations showing that the Presidential emissary was both a 
Presidential stooge and an official liar. Most dangerous to the Ad- 
ministration just then was the news coming out of Bangladesh—that 
somewhere between one and three million people had been butchered 
there by West Pakistanis, with the President and Dr. Kissinger apprised of 
what was happening while it was happening. Of course, it wouldn’t have 
done at all for the people to learn that our government had openly and 
knowingly supported a nation that had embarked on the most appalling 
case of genocide since the fall of the Nazis. But all this—and Dr. Kissinger’s 
return empty-handed—was forgotten. In its place was such “news” as the 
Times’ front-page story: “A Few Clues From a Super-Secret Agent.” 
Everyone also seemed to forget that a secret agent is a spy. 
Time and Newsweek both ran cover stories on Dr. Kissinger the following 
week entitled “Mr. Nixon’s Secret Agent.” There is no record of how many 
government officials spent how many hours briefing how many reporters, 
but clearly different sets of details—all utterly trivial and many probably 
false—were given out. Newsweek stated that Dr. Kissinger’s staff had 
produced 143 secret reports and that some of its members had found him 
so difficult to get along with that by now only a quarter of those who 
started out with him are left, while Time stated that Dr. Kissinger’s staff 
had produced 146 secret reports and that some of its members had found 
him so difficult to get along with that a quarter of those who started out 
with him had left. In describing the secret trips to Paris, Newsweek 


Following are The Advertising Council’s statements of policy and oper- 
ations: 
POLICY 
The present policy of the Council is basically the same as 
during World War II: 


1. Accept no subsidy from Government and remain in- 
dependent of it. 

2. Conduct campaigns of service to the nation at large, 
avoiding regional, sectarian, or special interest drives 
of all kinds. 

3. Remain non-partisan and non-political. 

. Conduct the Council on a voluntary basis. 

5. Accept no project that does not lend itself to the ad- 
vertising method. 

. Accept no campaign with a commercial interest unless 
the public interest is obviously overriding. 


OPERATIONS 

The keynote here is “voluntary.” Advertising agencies do the 
creative work on Advertising Council campaigns free of charge; an 
executive from a national advertiser serves as the volunteer coordinator, 
and national media contribute vast amounts of time and space. Broad 
additional support is given by local media and advertisers across the 
country. 

When a campaign is proposed to or requested of the Council 
(usually by a private public service organization ora Government bureau 
or agency), it goes to the board of directors if the request meets the 
Council's criteria of acceptance. The board may accept or reject the 
request. 

If the campaign requested is covered by an Act of Congress 
which sets a policy, no further approval is needed to make it a Council 
project. 


reported, “At the airport, the Kissinger team was invariably met by an 
official of a friendly power (not France) who would drive them in a rented 
Peugeot with French plates to his Paris home where they would spend the 
night.” Time reported, “The plane taxied into a remote, secure area of the 
field, where it was met by a black Citroen DS-21. A brace of other 
Citroens—the standard car of French officialdom—stood by with security 
guards in civilian clothes.” Newsweek was comparatively restrained in its 
cloak-and-dagger approach, but Time devoted more than a thousand 
breathless words to the least important facts it could find out about Dr. 
Kissinger’s travels; the description contained only two facts worth men- 
tioning—first, that President Georges Pompidou had helped make 
arrangements for the visits (which Mr. Nixon and Dr. Kissinger had already 
revealed in their public statements) and, second, that President Nixon’s 
code name during the trips was “Quarterback” (considering the outcome, 
that appellation might more properly have been assigned to Le Duc Tho). 

In its feverish attempt to create a dramatic tale out of the 
White House’s airy stuff, Time went so far as to include a map, in bold red 
and black, with the heading “HOW KISSINGER DID IT.” The map 
covered only Paris and its environs, and contained such electrifying in- 
formation about how Kissinger did it as the air time from Frankfurt to a 
military airfield at Villacoublay (“1 hr. 10 min.”) and the driving time from 
Villacoublay to Choisy-le-Roi (“15-30 min.”). From there, a black pointer 
aimed toward a large suburb, and a notation lamely told the reader, “secret 
meetings held in private houses.” It was a treasure map without the X. 

But the Time account contained one extremely important fact. 
It was not about his trips and was not in the body of the cover story; rather, 
it was buried in a pictures-and-anecdotes box called “Henry Kissinger Off 
Duty,” which showed the redoubtable agent ‘with half a dozen comely 
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tuition about people.” Knowing that, Kissinger should have been wary 
about negotiating with a White House messboy for seconds on the pecan 
pie let alone with a member of the North Vietnamese politburo about 
peace in Indochina. And, knowing that, Time might have remarked on the 
incongruity. But, of course, that would have shattered the Colonel House- 
James Bond figure it was bent on concocting. 


Neither Time nor Newsweek asked why the President's plan 
hadn’t been handled by the regular United States negotiating team in Paris; 
nor did either suggest that the dispatch of the President’s personal envoy 
might have led to the resignation of a proven negotiator—David K. E. 
Bruce, an experienced and skilled diplomat, who could hardly have been 
expected to stay on if he was to do only the slogging work without any 
chance of success. Finally, neither magazine, for all the attention to 
miniscule detail, went into the probable reasons for the breakdown of the 
talks—that Le Duc Tho must have assumed that if Mr. Nixon was sending 
his top foreign-affairs aide, he must be coming with something plausible. 
Once it was clear that his offer was unacceptable, there was nothing more 
to stay for. After all, by then Le Duc Tho had been close to the mind that 
was Closest to Nixon’s mind, and had probably learned all that he could 
hope to. 

Newsweek, calling Dr. Kissinger a “not-so-secret swinger,” 
praised him with faint damnation by adding “Kissinger is a pop figure who 
has far outdistanced in public curiosity his closest rival in official 
Washington—Martha Mitchell.” Since the only curiosity about Mrs. 
Mitchell that remains is what extent her homicidal reflections on 
dismemberment of the Administration’s critics go to, Kissinger seems to be 
running in pretty sordid company, however pop. At a “Salute to Congress” 
banquet, Newsweek continued, “Dr. Kissinger, the master strategist,” also 
turned out to be a “stand-up comic.” The evidence was that he had told his 
audience, “Gloria Steinem is not now and has never been my girl friend. 
But I am not discouraged. After all, she did not say that if nominated, she 
would not accept or if elected, she would not serve.” A “Teutonic comic” 
might have been a more apt description. General Sherman’s hackneyed 
line has been put to many poor uses, but only Dr. Kissinger could use it to 
suggest that an offer of his companionship was something like being of- 
fered the Presidency. 

Despite his being a swinger and an intellectual, Newsweek 
declared, “Kissinger’s talents are ideally suited to Mr. Nixon’s purposes. 
For one thing, he is a skilled and cool negotiator—a fact dramatically 
underscored again last week when it was revealed that he had been the 
President's ‘secret agent’ in-a dozen meetings with the North Vietnamese in 
Paris, meetings that, almost incredibly, went totally undetected by the 
world’s press.” Actually, the principal fact, which was certainly not un- 
derscored by the press, was that he had come home with all the eggs in his 
basket smashed. If Dr. Kissinger is a skilled and cool negotiator, no one, 
including Newsweek, has submitted any evidence to demonstrate it, unless 
one is to conclude that his success in eluding the world’s press proves that 
he must be able to do anything. Perhaps Newsweek had in mind Dr. 
Kissinger’s trip to China to set up President Nixon’s visit there, but that 
arrangement must be credited to the leaders of China, who had a lot to gain 
and little to lose from such a meeting; unlike Mr. Nixon, they didn’t have to 
come home with anything. So far, Dr. Kissinger’s outstanding achievement 
in the area of conducting negotiations would appear to be his getting the 
job he now holds. 

The Times usually waits at least a day before it comments on 
complicated issues of importance. This time, however, it rushed into print 
the morning after President Nixon’s television speech about the secret talks 
with a lead editorial that began, “The Vietnam peace proposals which 
President Nixon made public last night represent a major advance over the 
Administration’s previous public positions on ending the war. They 
therefore merit support from all shades of American opinion and a positive 
response from the other side.” The words might have been delivered by 
Spiro Agnew in a dull moment. Stuck with its position, the Times stuck to 
it, though it waffled in discomfort as later analyses of the proposal— 
especially those presented by The Washington Post, which sat it out for a 
day before commenting—showed that Kissinger had been sent off without 
a string on his bow. 

The Post had the dignity to ignore the secret-agent twaddle and 
the sense to get down to the substance of the issue at once. In an editorial 
entitled “Vietnam: The Same Old Shell Game,” the Post observed, “You 
can assert that Mr. Nixon has tried what some of his critics have long been 


urging him to try, but even if that were so (which it isn’t) it doesn’t help 


much when it doesn’t work—except perhaps at home, politically, for a 
time.” In the same issue, the Post ran stories, continuations of stories, and 
its editorial comment on the issue in nine out of twenty-four pages of its 


first) Section, The report on Dr. Kissinger’s secret trips got the head it 
deserved—"Secret Trips of Dr. Kissinger”—and the place it merited, page 
22. The story was written by one of the most capable reporters around, 
Sanford J. Ungar, who came up with some news that just about everyone 
else had missed or ignored: 


A dispatch from Karachi [ filed the day 
before Kissinger left Pakistan on his way home from his 
then secret trip to Peking] suggested that Kissinger 
might “meet in Paris with a high-ranking North Viet- 
namese official ... in an effort to explore a seven-point 
peace program advanced by the Vietcong.” 

Once he arrived in the French capital, 
however, press reports neglected that and focused on his 
dinner date with a photogenic CBS television producer, 
Margaret Osmer. 


If Dr. Kissinger’s madcap revels—that is, dinner with a woman in public— 
so fascinated reporters that day in Paris, someone in the White House, 
possibly Kissinger himself, must have realized that a real story about him 
would probably command the attention of the press and thence of the 
public. That would keep everyone’s mind off what had actually happened, 
or had not happened. 

Herb Klein, the Administration’s director of obfuscation, was 
undoubtedly in charge of the orchestration that quickly followed during 
the few days of grace that Henry Kissinger, courtesy of the press, provided 
the White House, for what ensued bore the unmistakable earmarks of 
Klein’s usual technique when the President is in trouble—low-level attacks 
by some high Administration spokesman like Agnew, followed by 
repetition of them on the part of Administration flacks in Congress, 
followed by above-the-battle statements by President Nixon to the same 
effect. In a speech in New York the day after Mr. Nixon’s address to the 
nation, the Vice-President told members of an underground-construction 
group known as the Moles, “Within minutes of the Presidential call for 
high statesmanship, propaganda organ-grinders and _ professional 
mimeographers of the opposition party were out in full cry.” While the 
image of organ grinders and mimeographers in full cry constituted a rather 
watery version of Mr. Agnew’s usual vitriol, it demonstrated that the 
Administration meant to have critics even if there were none, for when the 
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Vice-President’s speech was prepared and delivered, such opposition 
leaders as Senators Mansfield, Muskie, Humphrey, and’: McGovern. were; 
falling all over each other in the rush to praise the President’s proposal— 
that is, until they took a better look at it and saw that it was actually some 
fifteen months old. 

Despite the initial lack of criticism, Mr. Agnew’s speech and 
other Administration voices that followed fast upon it indicated that the 
White House was expecting a deluge of opposition and was ready for it, as 
the steady and rapid succession of Administration leaks and public 
statements by high officials demonstrated. It takes time to work up such 
stuff, and this outpouring suggests that the President and his top aides 
believed that his political opponents would attack anything he proposed or 
that he realized how flimsy his proposal was and knew that it deserved to 
be attacked. Three days after Mr. Nixon announced his secret plan, H.R. 
Haldeman, his chief of staff, charged in an NBC television interview that 
critics of the President’s move were “putting partisanship above peace” 
and were “consciously aiding and abetting the enemy.” That wasn’t 
Haldeman and it wasn’t Klein; it was Richard Nixon, vintage 1952. 

For some unexplained reason, NBC held back the Haldeman 
statement for ten days. A couple of days after it was broadcast, the 
President held one of his rare press conferences, and during it a reporter 
asked him, “Do you think that Mr. Haldeman’s statement, since he is so 
close to you and a lot of people interpret his thinking as very close to yours, 
should be left to lie as it is or is there something further that you should 
say?” That kind of weak-kneed offer to help out before someone asked it 
straight—Mr. President, do you believe that the critics of your proposal are 
“consciously aiding and abetting the enemy”?—should win the Press 
Waffle Award of 1972. Of course, Mr. Nixon gratefully answered, “There is 
nothing further I should say,” This kind of occurrence during a Presidential 
press conference is so typical that only a President who is pathologically 
afraid of the press would fail to see that he could use it anytime he wanted 
to make a point, with little fear that any damaging contradiction would 
arise. If the Presidency is a bully pulpit, the Washington press corps, for 
the most part, is an automatic sound system. 

Between Dr. Kissinger’s entrance and the President’s exit, the 
Administration showed how desperately it was determined to silence its 
critics. First, the only member of the Cabinet who seems sincere, Secretary 
of State William Rogers, was trotted out to engage in some partisan throat- 
cutting by charging that Senator Muskie was making peace negotiations 
more difficult by being partisan, and then Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird, Secretary of the Interior Rogers Morton (a new and unexpected 
expert on foreign affairs), Republican National Chairman Robert Dole, and 
Minority Leaders Hugh Scott and Gerald Ford followed on cue. Even a 
walk-on part was given to a promising understudy in the drama of 
demagoguery—Senator Bill Brock, Republican of Tennessee, who strutted 
onstage and called the President’s critics gutter politicians; at least, he was 
an expert on his subject. Then Klein emerged to say that Muskie had 
“undermined prospects of a negotiated settlement in Vietnam.” 

And, finally, President Nixon delivered the final speech in this 
tawdry play. “Each of these candidates may feel that the peace proposal 
that we have made is one that they don’t think goes far enough,” he told 


Gay Liberation... 
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wanted, self-pitying. Even those who recognized that the statement, 
whatever its tone, constituted a major breakthrough, still thought of the 
Times as an enemy. They point to the fact that at the very beginning of the 
movement, a rebellion against the police at a gay bar in the Village called 
The Stonewall in June, 1969, the Times was running front-page stories 
about a vigilante group in Queens that was cutting down trees in a gay 
cruising area. The stories on The Stonewall were in a few paragaphs on the 
inside pages. 

There’s always an of course. Of course it was probably 
necessary to be gay to recognize the importance of the rebellion, to realize 
that the sissies had never fought back before. The Times coverage did not 
improve, however. If news of gay liberation was covered at all, it was 
inevitably accompanied by statements from a few familiar shrinks saying 
that while homosexuality may not be catching, it is a sickness, and, for- 
tunately, these particular shrinks are ready, willing and able to perform 
cures—at the going rate, naturally. Advertising is, apparently, legitimate if 


it is passed off as “news” and gets printed in the Jimes. On the women’s’ 


page. Until recently that was where most stories about homosexuals ap- 
peared. I like to think it was irony. 

There was some talk in G.A.A. of a sit-in at the Times, but 
since these days it’s easier to get into Fort Knox than into the Times, 
G.A.A. decided on another tactic. In April of last year Jim Owles, then 
president, wrote a letter to every editorial employe in New York. The letter 
was addressed “To Our Brothers and Sisters on the Times.” “During the 








reporters at his press conference. “They may feel that we should make one 
that, ould, overthrow, the, goyernment-of South Vietnam, or some other 
proposal that would satisy the. enemy. They, have a right to say. that,. The 
American people then will have to judge. But I am suggesting now that we 
have made a proposal that is fair, it is forthcoming, it should be negotiated 
on, and the responsibility for the enemy's failing to negotiate may have to 
be borne by those who encourage the enemy to wait until after the elec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Nixon also claimed that he had carefully avoided in- 
terfering in the peace negotiations in the 1968 campaign, so that he would 
not undermine the chances for a settlement. A number of the reporters on 
hand had covered that campaign, but none of them asked whether his 
intimations that he had a secret peace plan had not drastically interfered 
with the peace talks, and whether, in fact, the South Vietnamese 
negotiators in Paris had not been persuaded at that time to stall the talks in 
the assurance that Mr. Nixon would give them fuller support as President 
than Mr. Humphrey would. 


For the most part, the press docilely played the White House 
game on its own grounds and under its own rules. That game is a dangerous 
one, for its chief result could be a Who-Lost-Vietnam? witch hunt that 
would make the Who-Lost-China? witch hunt of twenty years ago look like 
an award ceremony for patriotic service. McCarthyism was largely a 
creation of the press, which uncritically reported the slander and libel that 
made a vicious nonentity into a national figure and a public menace. The 
threat that the charge of treason will again be levelled was implicit in Mr. 
Nixon’s State of the World Message, and he re-emphasized it the following 
day in his press-conference warning to his critics—that they would now 
have to take responsibility for any failure of the peace negotiations. 


Yet, the negotiations had to fail, not because of domestic 
criticism of the Administration’s proposal but because the proposal was 
clearly unacceptable to the other side from the start. By asking that the 
North Vietnamese abandon the gains they had made during a bloody and 
agonizing 25 years, Mr. Nixon made certain that he would be turned down. 
And then by attacking those at home who questioned his offer, the 
President made certain that they would be looked upon, at best, as partisan 
obstructionists and, at worst, as outright traitors who had destroyed any 
chances for peace. To assure that the negotiations would go on in an at- 
mosphere of bad feeling, if they went on at all, the Administration then 
ordered them temporarily broken off on the absurd pretext that a 
demonstration against the United States held by 800 people from around 
the world at Versailles made any discussions impossible. 


Of the many deceits that have been foisted off on the American 
people by high officials of four Administrations during the Vietnam war, 
Mr. Nixon’s attempts to place responsibility for prolonging it at the door of 
those who most want to stop it is surely the most dishonorable. But he will 
probably get away with it, because the press will probably go on being 
gulled by officials like Dr. Kissinger into believing that some trivial drama 
is more newsworthy than the issue itself. Some observers believe that the 
Nixon-Agnew Administration’s reactions to the press reflect a deep kind of 
paranoia. But there may be a simpler explanation—downright ingratitude. 


past year,” it read, “gay people in the city and throughout New York State 
have begun to build a political movement, . . . newspapers throughout the 
state have recognized the beginning of political organization of America’s 
‘second largest minority’ as an important event worthy of up-front 
coverage. The Jimes' reaction has been curious and, we feel, biased. . . 
Any sort of contextual or detailed coverage has appeared months after the 
fact in the middle of magazine pieces which were ‘balanced’ with irrelevant 
(and, thus, in effect, nullifying) discussions of the health and sanity of gay 
people. . . .It’s rather as if at the beginning of the~black civil rights 
movement, the Jimes has chosen to ‘balance’ any story of black life or 
political activity with interviews with those few Bible Belt zoologists who 
continued to believe in ‘black inferiority’.” 

The letter went on to urge, “. . .at least some gays on the Times 
to come out of the closet. Not only to help your editors evaluate gay news 
when it happens but also to act as visible barriers against bigotry and the 
perpetuation of myths by straight reporters and editors. . . .It’s hard to be 
bigoted against blacks when Thomas Johnson [ a black reporter on the 
staff} is a few desks away. . . .Though we never thought it would come to 
this. . .gay leaders are contemplating whether intolerable realities will 
require that they only talk to gay reporters, at least at the Times.” 

So far as I can discover, no gays emerged as a result of the 
G.A.A. letter, although there are surely as many covert gays in the 
editorial offices of the Times as in any other organization of similar size. 
Indeed there are probably more than an average number in those sections 





of the newspaper dealing with the arts and thé ‘media: One well-known 
Writer in the cultural area resigned when'he did not get the better job he 
expected. He felt that he lost out on the job because he is homosexual, 
although not openly so. There is evidence that a colleague questioned 
whether or not, being homosexual, he was “emotionally stable enough” to 
handle the job. 

The G.A.A. letter did however, have an effect. Last June, on 
the occasion of the second annual gay liberation march to Central Park, 
Joseph Lelyveld wrote a long story about the march and about the gay 
political movement. And for the first time the familiar shrinks were, ap- 
parently, no longer considered news. Lelyveld, who feels that the G.A.A. 
letter offered a valid criticism of the Times, got the assignment a week 
after it arrived. ye 

He says, “The G.A.A. may call it a coup. . .but this is one way 
newspapers work. People send letters, and many decisions are conditioned 
responses to criticisms we get or demands we get from people who think 
we are not sufficiently covering their groups. . . We don’t cover 
homosexuals as much as blacks. . .The pressure is not there for the 
homosexual movement. It impact on society is still limited. We're not a 
crusading newspaper. It’s hard to say we crusaded for black rights. . . 
Maybe we should have. . .but it would be surprising if we started a crusade 
with homosexuality. 

Until the fall of 1969 when a few gay militants demonstrated 
against it, The Village Voice regularly printed “no gays” in its classified ads 
for apartments. It also regularly used the words “faggots” and “dykes” in its 
news columns. But since the demonstration, the Voice’s coverage of gay 
news has usually been fair and extensive. It has two openly gay writers, 
Stuart Byron and Arthur Bell, who during the last year have covered most 
happenings in the gay movement. Bell also wrote a memorable story about 
Randy Agnew, the son of the Vice President, who left his wife and children 
to take up weight lifting in a gymnasium and was sharing a house with a 
hairdresser named Buddy Haze. 

A little more than two years ago, leaders of the G.A.A. met 
with James Wechsler, editor of the editorial page of the Post, to explain the 
movement, and since then the Post's coverage of gay news has been 
generally satisfactory, despite occasional lapses like the editorial on Intro. 
475.-However, Barry Cunningham, who has written a great many of the 
stories says he does not feel stories about homosexuals are treated with the 
same respect and seriousness as stories about blacks. “There is no social 
pressure to treat the homosexual with that respect,” he says. “There is clear 
discrimination, but I don’t think it’s as important” as discrimination against 
blacks. “Gay protests seem to be travesties of the serious protests during 
the 60s. .. .I like to cover them because they’re funny,” he adds. 

In December, Clay Felker’s New York magazine printed a 40- 
page preview of Gloria Steinem’s Ms. Women’s liberation has since its 
inception been covered at great length and with great sympathy in New 
York, in large part no doubt because Ms. Steinem and other early leaders 
of that movement were staff members. But as of mid-December, gay 
liberation, then two-and-a-half years old, had not been mentioned in the 
magazine. Then Julie Baumgold, whose nervous prose resembles that of 
the very early Tom Wolfe, wrote an account of a visit to the city by Senator 
Ted Kennedy. She wrote that as the senator proceeded toward the Pierre 
Hotel (it happened to be the St. Regis), “. . .a rancid little fag bursts 
from a mass of indignant slender young men and hurls himself at the 
senator screaming, ‘You're oppressing homosexuals, you dirty bitch.” As 
accurately reported in The New Yorker, the young man had actually said, 
“What is your position on gay liberation?” (The New Yorker got the hotel 
right, too.) 

Members of G.A.A. did not object to Baumgold’s confusion 
about hotels. They did not make an issue of the fact that nobody had called 
Kennedy a bitch. They did object to the phrase “slender young men,” 
pointing out that gays come in all shapes and sizes and ages. And they 
objected to “rancid little fag.” They wrote, “...no one connected with New 
York would think of using the word ‘nigger’...” The G.A.A. threatened 
Felker with a sit-in similar to the one that took place at Harper's in the fall 
of 1970 as a protest against a bigoted attack on homosexuals and 
homosexuality. 

Felker agreed to a meeting with three representatives of the 
G.A.A. In the meeting, at which Sheldon Zalaznick, the executive editor, 
was also present, Felker apologized for the offensive descriptions; he said 
that they should have been edited out. He did not suggest that they should, 
perhaps, not have been written in the first place. He also “regretted” that 
New York had been “scooped” on gay news by Life, The Village Voice, 
and the 7imes. He agreed to print a letter of protest and assigned one of 
the participants in the meeting to write an article dealing with the ticklish 
relations between G.A.A. and Lindsay. 

No, gay liberation has not had an easy time of it in the media. 
But it is young yet, and thriving. More than 500 open gay organizations in 
every part of the country. As Charles Choset of G.A.A. recently said: “For 


the most part I think we have gone beyond the giggling stage. It is now 
possible to have a serious debate about being gay as a life style. We are 
about where the black movement was in 1957.” 

In my more optimistic moments I agree. 


Betty Rollin 


I write to object to your unwarranted attack on Betty Rollin, NBC’s new 
drama critic. In the first place, you neglected to mention the fact that Miss 
Rollin worked for Look until its recent demise—and that she was a first- 
rate reporter and writer for them. 

But more important, I am really puzzled as to what credentials 
you think TV critics require. No serious drama critic would ever take a job 
on a network; many of them have in fact been offered these jobs over the 
years and turn them down because of the appalling limitations of the 
medium. Given that, I don’t see why a good writer isn’t qualified for the 
job. Television drama critics are not really critics in any exalted sense but 
reviewers; you don’t need a Ph.D. in drama to do the job. And while we're 
on the subject, what are the backgrounds of the other television critics? 
Isn't the more important question whether they do their jobs well? 

I am one of those hopeless people who are hooked on the 
Eyewitness News, but since your magazine appeared I made the sacrifice 
of watching NBC and Miss Rollin. I don’t know what the fuss is about. She’s 
good. 

— Nora Ephron 
New York, N.Y. 


P.S. This is probably not the time to bring this up—but some of us are 
delighted that NBC has finally broken the all-male grip on drama criticism. 
Doesn’t someone get a pat on the back for that? 


The editors reply: We did indeed omit the fact that Betty Rollin was a 
senior editor at Look, an oversight that we regret and are happy to correct. 
Beyond that, we still think the idea that a television theater critic should be 
particularly qualified is a good one. And the medium could attract such 
people if reviews were not limited to one or two minutes. In the end, the 
matter boils down to how so powerful an opinion-molder treats a 
playwright who may have labored three or four years on his work only to 
have it assessed between weather and sports. 


Your item, headed “Tighter and Brighter,” published in the February, 1972 
edition of your periodical, was both puzzling and inaccurate. Puzzling and 
inaccurate copy constitute unacceptable journalism, at least in my shop. 
I'm all the more amazed to find it in a journal that purports to have suf- 
ficient stature to criticize other media. 

Saying that “until recently” WCBS “tried to leaven its bulletins 
with occasional longer, items such as. . .local investigative series by its 
enterprise unit” implies that we no longer do so. That is not the fact. Our 
Investigative Unit was, and remains, a major source of enterprise reporting 
and the length of its features continues to be dictated by their individual 
value, not by any arbitrary or new measure. 

You are further guilty of inaccurate reporting when you state 
that there is some kind of a quota system concerning the number of items 
to be included in any given time period. This was not true under Joseph 
Dembo. It is not true under Neil Derrough. 

Which brings me to the puzzling aspect of your story. Why is it 
that the very people who dare set themselves up as critics feel it unim- 
portant to use the most basic of all reporter’s tools: research. Your shoot- 
from-the-hip approach is unworthy of you, and unworthy of the name 
“journalism.” 

Come over and see us some time. You'll find that neither Mr. 
Derrough nor I “eschew think pieces.” We will, however, achieve a “tighter 
and brighter” sound. As it turns out, the most accurate thing about your 
report was its title. 

—Louis C. Adler 
Director 
News Operations and Programs 
WCBS Radio 
New York, N.Y. 








continued from page 2 


for June 16, will be called “Beach Party '72,” a title reminiscent of 
American International releases for the drive-in circuit. The invitation list 
is open to advertisers of goods and services that can be tied in to the “good 
outdoor life” theme, namely, anything from car rentals and alcoholic 
beverages to sun products and sports equipment. For the price of $44,500 
fora single page (and $42,000 for additional pages), advertisers will submit 
a “junior” four-color unit, considerably less than a full page in size, to be 
surrounded by so-called “advertorial” copy supplied by Life. “The four- 
color advertising and Advertorial content will work together to achieve 
maximum reader impact,” promises an ad announcing the supplement in 
Advertising Age. “...Each advertiser works with Life’s Advertorial writer to 
provide special information for the reader—how to use your product more 
effectively, advice, tips, consumer information, help, recipes, how-to- 
suggestions, etc., or more general copy about weather, games and beach 
activities.” Life has hired a freelance writer to put together the 
“wrap-around ” stones, which will be printed ona “sand-tan” background. 
The section will be unified bya final page offering premiums, a Frisbee and 
a Beach No-Litter Bag. to purchasers of any three of the products adver- 
tised. Participants in this spring's bash “automatically inherit the option” to 
return in '73. By which time, no doubt, “advertorials” will have become a 


way of Life. 


The reports on political financing filed quarterly with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are a gold mine for alert reporters. Last June 20, 
Minneapolis Tribune Washington correspondent Frank Wright broke the 
story that the Nixon Administration's decision to raise milk support prices 
was accompanied by $85,000 in contributions from the dairy lobby. This 
was the chronology: On March 12, Agriculture Secretary Clifford Hardin 
announced that there would be no increase in the milk support price. Ten 
days later, the dairy lobby’s “Trust for Agricultural Education” (TAPE) 
gave the GOP $10,000. On March 24, another dairy group gave the 
Republicans $25,000. The next day, Hardin raised the price support level. 
On April 5, still another dairy political arm, the Agricultural and Dairy 
Educational Political Trust (“ADEPT”) forked over $45,000. Details were 
added in a follow-up story by Robert Walters in the Washington Star June 
24. Reporters from several papers awaited the September filings with the 
Clerk of the House to see what the dairy industry would do next. The idea 
did not occur to The New York Times. 

What the industry did was to set up at least 68 dummy com- 
mittees with names like “The Organization of Sensible Citizens” or 
“Americans United for a Better Federal Planning Committee” to channel 
at least $170,000 in chunks of $2,500 each to the Nixon re-election cam- 
paign. The ploy failed. On September 27, George Lardner, Jr. in The 
Washington Post and Jerry Landauer in The Wall Street Journal both 
wrote long front page accounts of the clumsy maneuver. The Times settled 
for a short editorial the next day noting the Journal’s enterprise. “They 
really caught us napping,” said Times national editor Gene Roberts at the 
time. The Times missed a third chance to pick up the story when the fourth 
quarter contribution reports were filed. On January 11, Robert Walters of 
the Star wrote that the reports showed another $62,500 channelled 
through the dummy committees, bringing the grand total for 1971 to 
$329,500. 

On January 24, attorney William Dobrovir, an associate of 
Ralph Nader, filed suit in U.S. District Court charging that the milk price 
increase violated two statutes, and that it amounted to a pay-off for the 
contributions. Dobrovir's office is across the street from the Times 
Washington bureau. Dobrivir’s co-counsel in the case is Andra N. Oakes, 
daughter of Times Editorial Page Editor John Oakes. The message finally 
sunk in that there was a story out there. On January 25, the Times ran a 
front-page piece rehashing the whole tale. 


In our February article on sexism in the newsroom, WABC-TV reporter 
Robert Miller was mistakenly identified as WABC-TV reporter Robert 
Lape. . .And in the same issue, we wrote in various places of Victor Reisl, 
Samantha Egger and Gil Thelan. Make it Victor Riesel, Samantha Eggar 
and Gil Thelen. And our apologies to all. 


[CLASSIFIEDS] 





PEOPLE 








INTERESTING San Francisco professor seeks unsolemn longhaired woman 
20 to 30 for exchange correspondence, friendship, weekend and vacation 

















visits. Box M (MORE). (3) 
FREE LITERATURE. Young Atheist League, Box 244, Seattle, Washington 
98111. (3) 
SINGLE? FIND YOUR IDEAL MATE. Nationwide Computerized Matching. 
Write: ELITE DATING, Box 64, Radio City, New York City 10019. (3) 
WRY IDEAS—catalog, 25c (deductible from first order). Wry Idea Co., Box: 
178-Z, Rye, N.Y. 10580. (7) 
WRITERS 








WRITERS, ARTISTS, for assignments for commercial publications. Editor, Box 
530-M, No. Hollywood, California. 91603 (3) 





WRITERS “UNSALABLE” BOOK MANUSCRIPT. TRY AUTHOR AID 
ASSOCIATES, Dept. 110, 340 East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. (3) 





IS CRIME YOUR HOBBY? Needed: free-lance journalist whose interest lies 
in crime: historical and political. ‘Mobster Times” wants you if you can write 
about crime in a positive way. Send material to: Mobster Times, Box 431, 
N.Y.C. 10011. (3) 





$10 DAILY WRITING SHORT ARTICLES AT HOME. Begin immediately! 
Copyrighted report reveals how, where. Send $1.00 Florestano Pagano, Dept. 














56 Parker Ave., Hawthorne, N.J.07506. (3) 
YOUR RESUME —vwrite it yourself! Instructions, samples, forms: $2.95. 
Resume Company, 359 Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. (3) 
RESEARCH, WRITING, REWRITING, EDITING. Ferrari Mss, 123 W. 13 St., 
New York City 10011. (5) 
PUBLICATIONS 








25 percent OFF virtually all new general interest hardcover (only) books 
including current bestsellers. 48 hour service on 5,000,000 books. Add 39c 
handling. BOOK QUICK, Box 330, D8, Pluckemein, N.J., 07978. (3) 





PICASSO 347 EROTICA—Magnificent First Edition in two volumes. Few only 
at $100. Brochure available. Buckley's Books, 1106 Yonge, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (3) 





THE UNSATISFIED MAN, Colorado's journalism review. $6.’ year, or write 
for free sample. Dept. M, Box 18470, Denver, Colo. 80218. (5) 


LABOR CLASSIC of 1894, THE PULLMAN STRIKE, (Carwardine) now 
reprinted by Illinois Labor History Society, Room 1900, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 60606. $8.00 cloth. .. $2.50 paper. . . Nice Gift. (3) 








READ THE GUARDIAN - radical newsweekly for national and international 
news, an independent slant, and analysis from a Marxist viewpoint. Special 
ten-week trial subscription: $1.00. Guardian Dept. M, 32 W. 22nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10010. (Full year $10., student $5.) (3) 


FOR SALE 











LINGERIE & LOUNGEWEAR, lovely new fashions direct from manufacturer. 
Catalog 25c. Money Back Guarantee. SOLETTE FASHIONS, Box 350, Dept. 
400, Yeadon, Pa. 19050 (4) 





NEWSPAPER STATIONERY Needs no envelope! Sampler -of six historic 
reprints and three gold seals $1.00 postpaid. The Newspaper Collector's 
Gazette, 630 Kiowa, Leavenworth, KS 66048. (3) 





TRAVEL 








WHAT'S HAPPENING in the Caribbean? Fast-changing islands covered 
comprehensively in probing independent newsletter. Special offer: $10 
yearly. $1 brings samples. Caribbean News, Blue Suite, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. (5) 





We asked 4,361 editors what they want 
from writers in 1972. And they told us. 

So, for the 41st year in a row, we wrote 
a book on it. With all the information put 
into categories in alphabetical order. 

So now if you want to reach the editor 
of, say, Sports Illustrated, all you have to 
do is look in Writer’s Market ‘72. 

We'll tell you who the editor is and 
where he is. Right down to the zip code. 
Then we'll tell you how much he pays and 
when. Special requirements such as manu- 
script length, the slant he likes and even an 
example of what he’s been buying. All in 
the editor’s own words. 

And the same goes for the editors of 
thousands of other publications. From 
American Legion Magazine to Rolling 
Stone. From Fore to Seventeen. To True, 


Jive and TV Guide. And more. 

Like book publishers. Cartoonists who 
regularly buy gags. Greeting card makers. 
Government sources that give out free in- 
formation for your research. Even a sur- 
prisingly long list of foreign markets. 

And more after all that. 

We've sprinkled lots of helpful hints for 
freelancers all through the book. Query 
letter information. Copyright law informa- 
tion. A mini-lesson in photography. Sample 
release form for models. Information that 
has been used by countless authors in get- 
ting started. Available at your booksellers 
now or through use of the coupon. 

Writer’s Market ‘72 is a book that will 
help you in the practical business of selling 
your work. 

Apply yourself and see what happens. 


WRITER'S MARKET '72, 22 EAST 12TH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 45210 


‘ WRITER'S MARKET '72 
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Department Mo 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio , 45210 


Please send me_copies of Writer’s Market ‘72 
@ $8.95. 


Payment is enclosed. 








address 





city state 


N, 
ao) 


Please add 35¢ for handling, postage and in- 
surance. 





An Invitation From [MORE 


Twelve years ago, the late A. J. Liebling, then The New Yorker’s press critic, wrote: 


WW The (American Newspaper Publishers Association) convention reaches here at the same season as the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus... Like the Big Show, the convention always bears a 
certain resemblance to its predecessors.... 0 


If you're tired of circuses come to: 


The A. J. Liebling Counter-Convention 


New York April 23-24 


While the publishers convene at the Waldorf-Astoria, the reporters and writers will gather across town at 
the Martin Luther King Labor Center (310 West 43rd St.) to discuss the real issues of American journalism. 
Among those scheduled to take part in the two days of panels and discussions are: 


I.F. Stone, Jack Anderson, Seymour Hersh, Tom Wicker, Gay Talese, Ernest Dunbar, 
Nat Hentoff, Studs Terkel, Murray Kempton, Gloria Steinem, David Halberstam, 

J. Anthony Lukas, Joe McGinniss, Jim Bouton, Nicholas Von Hoffman, Pauline Kael, 
Nora Ephron, Dick Schaap, Jack Newfield, Charlotte Curtis, George Reedy, 

James Ridgeway, Calvin Trillin and Leonard Shecter. 


The full program to be tublished in the April issue 
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